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NO Faces Acid Test 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. €., March 19.—There is a 


heavy feeling in Washington about the meet- 

ing in New York on Monday of the UNO 
Security Council. Truman decided not to attend. 
Bevin isn’t coming. The stature of this session appears 
to be dwindling. What this means it is too early to 
tell, but from the impressions obtained in Washington 
éne might think the boys are going to a funeral... 
of the UNO. 

In the meantime, Norway's Trygve Lie, secretary- 
general of the UNO, hasn't had a chance to draw an 
untroubled breath. He arrived in Washington and 
before he could get his hat off, Iranian Ambassador 
Hussein Ala formally handed him the official protest 
Tran is filing with the Security Council against the con- 
tinued presence of Russian troops in his country. 

Ambassador Ala will go to New York to plead his 
country’s case before the Security Council. This week 
Ambassador Ala had a private conference with Loy 
Henderson, head of the State Department’s Office of 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Although neither man would 
discuss the subject of the conference, there is a double 
significance here. 

Itis probable that the Iranian Ambassador obtained 
information on how far the United States can be de- 
pended on by Jran in the controversy with Russia, 
When the appeasement policy of Russia was instituted, 
Loy Henderson was shelved—the department’s most 
eminent expert on Russia was shunted to the Division 
of African Affairs. When Byrnes needed a stout sup- 
port to lean on in Moscow and at Potsdam, the man 
Who could have helped him the most was all wrapped 
tp withthe affairs of Liberia. 

When Ambassador Ala presents the case of his 
People before the Security Council in New York next 
week it will mark the fever crisis in the life of the 
UNO. That is practically the unanimous opinion in 
Washington. And many responsible authorities go so 
af as to say privately that if the Russians don’t get 
ut of Iran, the UNO from that moment will be as 
dead as the League of Nations. 

The dignified figure of Ambassador Ala may go 
down in history as a parallel with Haile Selassie. The 
pint-sized King of Kings dared to brave Italy’s mighty 
Duce and demand justice for his country from the 
peague of Nations. The League said no. And the 
gue died. Now Ambassador Ala dares to brave 
ia’s mighty Stalin and demand justice for his 
tty from the UNO. How will this story wind up? 


History will be written in New York next week. 


* * — 


NOTHER notable visitor in Washington this week 
Leon Blum, who is here in the role of a special 

ssador of the French Government. His problem 
© obtain a credit of $2,500,000 from the United 
ls. Blum is enjoying the hospitality of the United 
at Blair House, the Government’s guest house 
distinguished visitors. 

: Monday Blum began a series of conversations 
M high government officials in Washington. He has 
Yet seen the press formally and probably will not 

next week, This is not the moment for publicity, 
hat least, while he is the guest of the Government. 
, (Continued on Page Fourteen) . 
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The Korean Debacle 
The Testing Ground of US-USSR Relations 


By Robert T. Oliver 


ARCH 1 meant little to Americans except the 

beginning of the transition from Winter to 

Spring. To Koreans everywhere, from New 
York, to Los Angeles, to Seoul and Fusan and 
Pyengyang, it was a day of spiritual sickness—a com- 
pact of anger, bewilderment, and despair. 

March 1, 1946, was the 27th anniversary of the 
Korean Revolution that set up its Provisional Govern- 
ment. Jt marked the culmination of a struggle that 
has been life-long for Koreans. Men and women who 
were born in bondage to the Japanese, who grew up 
hating them, and who devoted their lives to the sacred 
cause of restoring Korean nationality, who risked 
everything in the uprising of 1919, and who have 
loyally supported their exiled governmeypt ever since 
—these patriots endured every hardship and torture 
with the conviction that one day the Japanese would 
be defeated, and their own country would be restored 
to them at long last. 

What a day of rejoicing that first March anniversary 
in freedom was to be! With the Japanese driven out 
—with Korea once again a free nation, standing now 
shoulder to shoulder with the United Nations she had 
aided so valiantly in her long underground fight— 
Seoul was to be draped with flags; from tip to top 
the peninsula was to be filled with joyous, laughing 
crowds, celebrating their freedom, without fear and 
without restraint. 

Now the Japanese are gone. The cause of Demoe- 
racy and the Four Freedoms has triumphed! And 
Korea is actually in some ways worse off than it had 
been under Japanese rule. 

Koreans have had to endure the shame of being 
treated not as a liberated, but as a conquered coun- 
try. Their country was cut in two, with the northern 
half ruled by the miltary forces of Russia, the south- 
ern part by the United States. Of all the defeated 
powers, none but Germany has been subjected to sim- 
ilar treatment. Japan itself has been much better 
treated. 

In the northern half of Korea, the rich industrial 
areas are being stripped by the Russians, on the theory 
that since ownership was registered as owned by Jap- 
anese, this wealth is legitimate spoils of war. Pro- 
Soviet Koreans, reared and educated in Siberia. are 
being forcibly installed in local and provincial offices. 
The populace is terrorized. 


Keith Wheeler, newspaperman, epito- 
mized vividly the wretched state of the 
Koreans under Russian power. In a brief 
jeep trip through selected areas north of 
the 38th parallel, he observed that the 
children drew back from his jeep in fear, 
and fled if he stopped. Only once, while 
in Russian-controlled territory, did a sin- 
gle child greet him, and even that young- 
ster did so timidly, ready to turn and run 
at the first evidence of anger. In contrast 
to the crowds of children clinging eagerly 
to every American in the southern zone, 
this fearful evoidance was tragically re- 
vealing. 


* 


The Battle of Korea 
J oun CARTER VINCENT, head of the Division of 


Far Eastern Affairs in the United States Department 
of State, has declared that Korea is the testing ground 
of future relations with Russia. Shall we continue to 
appease this new aggressive power? Shall we continue 
to tremble before the “war of nerves?” Secretary of 
State James A. Byrnes has latterly taken a firm stand, 
He insists that the period of appeasement is over. 
Hereafter, he afirms in effect. Russia will be expected 
to obey the law of nations, just as the others do. 
The double standard of international ethics is to be 
annulled. 

If this assurance may be taken at face value, il may 
be that March 1, 1947, will be the day of freedom 
Koreans have anticipated for so long. It may be the 
promise will be kept of letting the Koreans elect a 
civil government to help administer their own affairs. 
It may be the present ambiguous “trusteeship” will 
actually be terminated within five years. It may be 
that Russian troops--and Communist stooges—will 
really be withdrawn. It could even be that property 
stolen by the Red Army (quite in the spirit of the 
Mongol hordes of the Middle Ages) would be re- 
stored. As the late FDR would have said, this is an 
extremely “iffy” supposition. But it is a program for 
which honest liberals can properly take their stand. 

The present Battle of Korea is not being fought 
in that country. It is being fought in the diplomatic 
offices of Moscow and Washington, and in the minds 

(Continued from Page Nine) 








ideas in action; 
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Iranian Rabbit Threatens the Russian Bear 


ain’t so. A Daily Worker headline of March 16 reads, “The Red Army That Isn’t 


ies American Communist answer to the Iranian question is simplicity itself—it 


There.” The Russian troops in Iran are just imaginary, and besides, they have to 


protect the Soviet Union (population. 190,000,000) from the imperialists in Iran (popu- 


lation 15,000,000). 


On March 14 the Iranian War Minister 


declared that his army would defend 


Teheran to the last soldier and that Iran would appeal to the UNO Security Council. 
Simultaneously the Soviet Government warned Iran that an appeal to the UNO would 


be considered an “unfriendly act.’ 


Izvestia recounted the history of Iran’s threats to 


Russian security. Persia, it seems, is nearly as much of a menace to peace as Finland 
was before a “friendly” government was installed there. Obviously all that the USSR 


wants is security—plus a little oil. 


To prove that he is willing to cooperate and compromise, Stalin promised to with- 


draw the Red Army from the Danish island of Bornholm in April. Surely Britain and 


the USA should be reassured by this 
magnanimous act! 

The Near East contains about half the 
world’s known oil resources, controlled, 
up to now, largely by Anglo-American 
firms. All the known oil resources of 
Europe are now in the Soviet sphere. 
And within the USSR are vast oil re- 
sources, about 10 percent more than in 
the United States, and American reserves 
are being depleted far more rapidly than 
those of Russia. 

The economic recovery and industrial 
development of Europe is more dependent 
upon Near Eastern oil than ever before. 
Thus when Russia gets control of Iranian 
oil, all Europe will have to listen to the 
voice of the Kremlin. 

The most accomplished liars are the 
diplomats. Thus Prince Firouz of Iran 
declared: “We have absolutely no fear 
of Russia whatsoever. There is no threat 
by Russia and there never has been one. 
Our troubles are internal.” Iranians talk 
this way because they are not sure of 
Anglo-American support against Rus- 
sian aggression—beyond words—at the 
coming UNO session at which the Iranian 
protest will be discussed, and any pro- 
posed action vetoed by the Soviet dele- 
gates. 

* 7 ~ 
Negrin Expelled by Socialists 

Adelante, the organ of the Spanish 
Socialist Party in exile in Mexico, has 
published the ratication by the Spanish 
Anti-Franco Underground Socialist Party 
of a resolution to expel from the party 
those who speak in the name of the 
party without authorization — namely 
Juan Negrin, Alvarez del Vayo, Agel 
Rosal, Gonzales 


Galarza, Amaro del 


Pena, and Ramon Lamoneda This 
amounts to the repudiation by the So- 
fialists within Spain of their false 
Jeaders abroad who have maneuvered 
with the Communists against the SP. 
The Spanish Socialists in Mexico have 
fabled Dr. Jose Giral, head of the 
Spanish Republican Government in exile 
4n Paris, an energetic protest against the 
>roposal to enlarge the government by 
fnelusion of Communists like Dolores 
‘barruri (Passionaria) and of pro- 
Communist “Socialists” like Negrin. 
The Socialists argue that the Premier, 
Giral, has no constitutional power to 
enlarge the government as elected by 
the Cortes at its recent meeting in 


Karl Haushofer 


Mexico City without another meeting of 
the Cortes. Prieto has rejected an invi- 
tation from Vincent Auriol and other 
French Socialists who seek to effect a 
reconciliation with the Negrin group, 
who are in a tiny minority and who 
have been rebuked by the Socialists 
within Spain. 
7 ” * 

TROTSKY AND HESS met and 
plotted the destruction of the Soviet 
Union, according to the testimony of 
Piatakov during the Moscow purge trial 
in 1937. The Commission of Enquiry 
headed by John Dewey investigated this 
charge and found Trotsky not guilty. 
Now H. G. Wells and Arthur Koestler 
are among the prominent Britons who 
have urged the prosecution at the Nurem- 
berg trials to interrogate Hess about the 
alleged meeting with Trotsky before the 
Nazi is found guilty and shot. A Similar 
request will be made by an American 
group soon. 





Dr. Karl Goerdelar 


CORRECTION.—In the March 9 issue 
it was stated that there are now 115,000 
Jews in Birobidjan. The fact is that 
there are only about 25,000 Jews there 
in a population of 115,000. The Russian 
Jews simply do not want to go to that 
frontier in the Far Eastern wilderness, 


Tragedy in Germany 


ONFIRMATION of facts, first re- 
ported in The New Leader a few months 
ago, and of trends predicted, comes in so 
often now that it has become boresome to 
record them. Among others, the develop- 
ments in Germany. For instance, C. L. 
Sulzberger reports in the NY Times of 
March 19 that the Soviet administrators 
in the Russian zone have been violating 
the terms of the Potsdam agreement for 
the past six months. They act-arbitrarily 
and unilaterally on economic, military, 
and political matters. They have jailed 
anti-Nazis for no other reason than 
criticism of Soviet Russia and Commun- 
ism, or for opposing a merger of the 
Communist and Social Democratic par- 
ties. The Communists are exploiting the 
slogan of a united Germany, as forecast 
here. Worst of all, Social Democrats in 
the American and British zones are kid- 


napped for opposing totalitarianism and 
the “united front.” The pro-Soviet forces, 
even ex-Nazis and former Junkers, are 
recipients of special privileges including 
increased rations. 

To meet the threat of a Communist 
Germany, the British and Americans 
have no effective policy. They blunder 
along, driving the Germans into the 
Communist camp. And the future of 
Europe will be decided by the fate of 
two nations—France and, more im- 
portantly, Germany. Whether in a trade 
union or in a disputed nation, the only 
way to defeat Communism is to offer a 
better program. We are offering the Ger- 
mans, and the people of many other 
countries, nothing but blood, sweat and 
tears. We are sending food, but too 
little and too late. And everywhere, 
except Japan, we continue the policy of 
appeasement, officially eschewed in Wash- 
ington and London. 

* 7 *” 

@ There are 300 German Communists, 
all members of the Free German Com- 
mittee, now in London all ready to go to 
Germany—with the approval of the Brit- 
ish Government—to aid Russia in extend- 
ing her influence there. Meantime the 
German Social Democrats in the USA 
are still begging our State Department 
for visas to return to their homeland and 
aid in building German democracy—and 
to resist the pressure for fusion of the 
Communist and _ Social Democratic 
Parties. 

« ~ * 

@ Dr. Karl Haushofer, whose geo- 
political ideas were borrowed, carica- 
tured, but never understood by Hitler, 
committed suicide with his wife on 
March 13. The tragedy of Haushofer is 
measured by the fact that he betrayed 
his son, who participated in the July 20, 
1944 putsch against Hitler, to the Ges- 
tapo. Rudolf Hess was his pupil, and 
when Hess flew to England, Haushofer 
lost his only friend among the Nazis, 
and spent six months in the Dachau con- 
centration camp in 1945. 

* heal ” 

@ Sidney Flatow, chief welfare officer 
at the Zeilsheim camp for displaced per- 
sons, saved 300 Jews by ignoring orders 
not te register any more refugees. “I’m 
willing to take the rap,” he wrote. “The 
Jews fleeing the current terror in Poland 
arrive here ill, in tatters, exhausted. . . 
Children, survivors of the Nazi terror, 
knock on our doors. The camp is jammed 
..- people are sleeping three and four ‘9 
a bed. ... The heartrendering task of 
turning them away is mine. How can I 
do it?” 

” * * 

@ The Army made extravagant claims 
during the war which civilians could not 
check. The generals told us that preci- 
sion bombing was precise: it was not. 
The average was about 3.5 percent of 
hits; 84.1 percent of the bombs fell out- 
side the area aimed at, when the target 
was German oil plants. 





MISCELLANY 
News Worth Reprinting 


Evroprs wheat harvest will be 
20,000,000 tons less than the prewar 
average. For starving millions, food is 
an obsession, crowding out all intelli- 
gent thought about politics. Famine 
threatens to reduce a continent to chaos, 
to defeat any effort to build democracy 
on the ruins of war. Unless America 
responds to this challenge, the results 
may be catastrophic. Herbert Lehman, 
retiring as UNRRA director, warned 
that it is already too late to prevent 
wholesale starvation in Europe. Tru- 
man’s program of voluntary conserva- 
tion is utterly inadequate, he said. 
Governmental help is urgently de- 


Dr. Judah Magnes 


manded. The need for food all over ty 
world is greater than we have bey 
told, he added. Hoover, off to Euroy 
for a survey, said “this world-wig 
famine, the inevitable result of war, 
the worst since the Thirty Years Wu, 
when one-third of the people died.” 

Lehman insists that only by a retun 
to rationing can the USA feed the star. 
Ing. 

” os ~ 

@ At the very moment that the threat 
of war increases, Britain announces that 
the Polish Army in Italy under Gener 
Anders will soon be dissolved. 


x . * 


@ Goering, on the witness stand at 
Nuremberg, said the Nazis plagiarized 
the idea of concentration camps from th 
Bolsheviks. Even the devil can tell tl 
truth. 


” * * 


@ Of all the conflicting claims ad 
viewpoints presented to the Angle 
American Committee of Inquiry a 
Palestine, the views of Dr. Judah 
Magnes seem to me to be the mot 
reasonable—for a bi-national state with 
numerical equality between Jews an 
Arabs. It seems to be the only iait 
compromise, the only way to avoid citl 
war, to achieve Jewish-Arab cooper 
tion, and to give refuge to 100M 
European Jews immediately. . . . Bit 
that alone will not be sufficient; it # 
still necessary for the USA and othe 
countries to offer asylum to persecultl 
Jews. 

cK + ” 

@ Just at the moment that mary 
liberal-labor-socialist forces are dist 
sing the need of a third party similar # 
the British Labor Party or the Canadist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federatiy 
an earlier effort at a third party, tt 
Progressives of Wisconsin led by the 4 
Follettes, decided to go back into tH 
Republican Party, from which ‘th 
seceded 12 years ago. 


a * * 


@ The testimony is overwhelmim~ 
every correspondent in the Far East ™ 
ports the same facts about the rap 
Manchuria by the Red Army: Robet 
Martin and Andrew Freeman of ™ 
N. Y. Post, A. T. Stects of the Hers 
Tribune, William Gray of Time Richard 
Cushing of the AP, John Grahil 
Dowling of PM — 22 newspapermen 4 
all who have gone to Manchuria rep 
that the looting of that part of Ctil# 
was systematic and complete. 

But the facts as reported by their ™ 
respondents have made no impression 
the editorials in PM and the Post. Ti! 
editorial policy remains pro-Sovietj i 
Henry Wallace, they apologize for 
sian expansion and rape as neces#! 


for “security.” 
— 
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Flight Into Terror 


9, My Last Days as a Prisoner of the Nazis in Germany 
By Leon Blum 


Y wife had hurriedly thrown to- 
M gether a few belongings. She 

and Joachim managed to get 
some clothes on me without removing me 
from the bed. At 8:30 p. m. the SS 
man came to take us away. In Nazi 
Germany, contrary to the widely adver- 
tised reputation for efficiency, nothing 
happened on time. They carried me io 
the waiting car. It was raining, and the 
night was already dark. Every move- 
ment sent excruciating pain through 
every fiber of my body. It was only by 
the sternest exertion of will power that 
[ kept from groaning. 


The automobile which had been pro- 
yided was neither an ambulance not 
comfortable. It was a small car with 
four narrow seats. There was no possi- 
bility of stretching out or changing my 
position. The problem was to get me 
wedged into my seat in an upright po- 
sition, Just how this was accomplished, 
I cannot pretend to know. All that [ 
can recall is that I was finally rammed 
into a corner of this conveyance and 
that | remained there for nearly 24 
hours. The least jar was insufferable. 
My agony was continuous during the 
long journey. But enough of that 
baggage. 
taken 


My wife asked about out 
She was told that it would be 
care of in the luggage compartment of 
the bus. We were, then, to form part 
of a convoy. Our car proceeded only a 


little way and then stopped in a sort of 


clearing. Dim figures bearing flashlights 
emerged from the dark and inspected us. 

A large car without lights rolled into 
the range of vision, then a second, a 
third. About each one of these the ghost- 
like figures gathered. We heard the 
sound of voices. It sounded as if names 
were being called. Then the dim figures 
climbed, one by one, on the running- 
boards of the cars and they disappeared. 


Our chauffeur, who was, of course, 
an SS man, remained at the wheel. As 
soon as the other cars were ready, their 
drivers came up, for consultation with 
him. Maps were brought out. The itin- 
erary was being set. All of this was 
being carried on in whispers, but I 


mB caught the names of towns, of Jena, 


then of Nuremberg. It was as we had 
anticipated. We were being carried south, 
in the direction of the fortifications 
where the Nazis would make their last 
stand, 


But who were our traveling com- 
panions? We could make out silhouettes 
of men, women and children. We made, 
my wife arid I, the same guess. We knew 
that some weeks earlier there. had been 
teceived at Buchenwald several hundred 
ificials of the SS General Staff who 





had been evacuated from Berlin. We 
could easily imagine that they—like us 
—Were being snatched away from the 
oncoming Americans—though for quite 
different reasons. Very soon we dis- 
overed that our theory was incorrect. 
The figures which we had dimly de- 
«ribed were not those of SS higher- 


ws. They were, like us, prisoners, but 
Prisoners who had been kerded for long 


months in the and I use the term 
advisedly—of 


Buchenwald and who, on 


Caves 





this dark and threatening night, were 
‘merging for the first time. 

It must have been 11 o’clock when ourc 
“aravan at least was set in motion. Tha 
oa man in charge of the convoy took 

8 place beside the driver of our car, 
for we were the last in the long line 
Slowly we 1 
Without the 


olled along through the dark 
‘i help of headlights. There 
Sa halt at every crossroad. Often 
the Convoy would be broken up, only to 
ch a line again after interminable 
was » We passed through Weimar, which 
More than half destroyed by the 
mbardment. An uncertain light would 
our vision, and we would maké 

Mt moving forms. This was a tragic 





ountries 
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confidence.” 
omists, statisticians, financial experts. 


have always honored and loved. 





As Léon Blum started on his journey for Washington, the papers of Paris 
editorialized seriously about the purpose and prospects of his visit to the United 
States. There was a complete absence of the sort of sentimentalizing which many 
Americans associate with the French character. 
soberly assessed the financial predicament of their government. La Nation (con- 
| servative and independent) remarked that André Philip 
Minister of Finance, had placed the national deficit for the 
| current year at 300,000,000,000 francs. Cité Soir (Socialist 
evening paper) referred to the trade advantages that would 
accrue to the United States if France is restored to prosper- 
, ity. Z’Aurore (moderate and independent) took into account 
| that the United States, Britain and France are inter-depend- 
| en and that the financial position of USA gives it inter- 
national responsibility. Franc-Tireur (progressive) remarked 
that France is not a bad risk, since she has often given proof | 
of her extraordinary powers of recovery. 

lt remained for Le Parisen Liberé (Independent Socialist 
paper) to sound a different note. “No one,’ 
Blum to restore French-American relations to their natural climate of mutual 
There are in the French delegation in Washington plenty of econ- 
Léon Blum, 73 years old and in precarious 
health, has not been called upon to make the long journey in order to present 
or elucidate the unstable financial position of the French. 
us because he represents the highest qualities of the civilization which Americans 
Statisticians will present convincing figures. 

Léon Blum will remind us of the precious gifts which France has bestowed upon 
| the world, gifts which cannot be reckoned either in dollars or frances. 

This is the second part of Léon Blum’s story of his final experiences as a 
prisoner of the Nazis. Additional chapters will be published in early issues. 


From left to right the editors 





Léon Blum 


it said, “is more qualified than Léon 


He has been sent to 








exodus in the shadows. Borne down by 
the weight of sacks which they carried, 
tugging after them the phantoms of 
children, they would emerge on the high- 
way and then disappear. 

After a time we went through Jena. 
To connect with the autostrade which 
leads southward toward Nuremberg and 
Munich, it was necessary to turn to the 
right at this point. Instead we continued 
straight onward toward the east. What 
could this mean? In vain I tried to pierce 
the darkness, to make out a single road- 
sign. It was a long night, and it was 
not till the break of dawn that I got 
an idea of our whereabouts. We were 
at the western boundary of Saxony, near 
the Czechoslovak frontier. Every fea- 
ture of the countryside had the feel of 
Bohemia: the landscap>, the architec- 
ture, the villages, the costumes, and the 
names on the sign-boards. 


~ * . 


Towarp 9 a. m., after our scattered 
convoy had been painfully assembled in 
a village, our car suddenly shot out 
ahead of the others and tore along the 
highway alone and at top speed. A sign 
told me that we were on the way to 


tattisbonne, 200 kilometers away. We 
were, then, reaching the south by means 
of a wide detour. 

Behold us, then, in a little town named 
Neustadt. Half the distance to Rattis- 
bonne lies behind us. But here, suddenly, 
we swerve off from the main highway. 
We speed along a narrow road which 
climbs more and more steeply and takes 
on finally the character of a moutain 
track. A rushing stream murmurs at 
the bottom of a gorge. Our car bumps 
along through a landscape which grows 
more and more wild with every passing 
moment. 


Where will this end? If my reasoning 
and my sense of direction do not de- 
ceive tie, we are again approaching the 
Czechoslovak frontier in the region of 
the Sudetenland. But look! Suddenly 
the landscape is peopled. We can make 
out a great quarry, a narrow-gauge rail- 
way, cars, groups of workers trimming 
blucks of stone. But these workers are 
prisoners. We can easily identify them 
by their miserably ragged blouses. We 
hear the sharp clatter of their wooden 
shoes. There is a prison camp among 
these secluded hills. It is a discovery 
The plan, of 


which bodes ill for us. 
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course, is to hide us here in this prison 
far from the beaten track. Our car con- 
tinues to climb. Soon great buildings 
come into view. We drive through the 
gate, and our car halts before the main 
building. Without a word the officer 
leaves us there in the car with the 
chauffeur. 


We wait there three mortal hours, ex- 
pecting moment by moment some word 
as to what our fate is to be. Are they 
preparing a place for us in this camp? 
Is this to be from now on our place 
of detention? The whole region has a 
sinister look. The poor prisoners whom 
presently the SS guards shove past us 
in a melancholy column look even more 
miserable, more emaciated, more like 
corpses than those whom we saw at 
Buchenwald. Others were hitched up 
like animals under the whip and forced, 
trembling and heaving, to pull the carts 
loaded with stone. Everything about the 
place breathed of miscry, suffering, and 
death. 


We were soon to learn the name of 
this camp. It had been little talked of 
up to that time, though it deserves the 
same sort of evil reputation as Buchen- 
wald, Auschwiz, or Dachau. It is called 
Flossenburg. Deported political prisoners 
died here by the hundred in the torture 
cells or were mowed down by firing- 
squads during the last hurried weeks of 
Nazi power. They were murdered in the 
mass, efficiently and in haste. A_pris- 
oner who was held here immediately 
before our visit told of hearing the 
fusillades every day and for hours 
ym end. 


But, at last, the officer comes dowa 
the steps and approach+s our car, We 
watch his movements and expression 
with shudders of fear. Will he resume 
his seat, or are we to dismount? .. . He 
opens the door, takes his place beside 
the chauffeur—and all without uttering 
a sound. The driver starts the car. At 
the same moment we see emerge from 
a side lane a strange vehicle. It is a 
high truck with a completely enclosed 
metal body, something like a patrol 
wagon. This windowless affair Passes 
us, We follow. 


* + » 


W: leave the camp, return along the 
mountain road, past the quarry, down 
the gorge. In reverse we pass all the 
scenes which we viewed earlier in the 
day. The roofs and spires of Neustadt 
appear below us. The truck draws up 
on the village square with our car close 
behind. It is clear that we made the 
hard trip up to Flossenburg only to add 
this strange vehicle to our convoy. Why? 


Soon enough we were enlightened. 
Some of the SS men went up to the 
truck, slid back a sort of door in the 
steel wall, and men came out. They were 
prisoners who had been transported thus 
like animals in a cage. It was only later 
that we found out who they were. These 
were the civil and military suspects who 
had been picked up wholesale after the 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944, 
Why their execution had been postponed, 
I never learned. Among them were 
generals of the highest rank: Falken- 
hausen, former Governor General of 
Belgium; Halder, former Chief of Staff; 
Thomas, former Quartermaster General 
of the army. There were, too, certain 
laymen attached to the staff of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Munich. 


Things began to look worse and worse 
for us. We expressed our concern in 
whispers. Here we were carried along 
in the company of prisoners closely 
guarded and charged with the most 
serious of crimes. What fate could be 
in store for us? Would it not have been 
better even to have been incarcerated in 
the sinister prison of Flossenburg? 
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The HAame Front 













Attention, National Association of Broadcasters 


N March 7 the Federal Communi- 

cations Commission sent out a 

long and interesting letter to our 
broadcasting stations. Its report, in fact, 
covers all of 139 pages. This whole lit- 
erary effort is aimed at checking “ad- 
vertizing excesses” and improving “the 
quality of program service.” This is 
good news. Congratulations may be pre- 
mature. This may be, after all, only a 
good idea. But the 
fact that someone 
down there in Wash- 
ington is concerned 
about what comes in 
through the tubes 
which blow out every 
now and then is 
cheering as the note 
of the first robin 
I would deprive 
neither the FCC nor 
the broadcasters of 


uggestions which 





have been seething 


in my consciousne for years. It is my 
hunch that the President’s commission 
has little to do with the actual quality 
of programs. This business of selling 


words that go out over the air-waves 
Noth- 
ing was ever more public, but in our hu- 


is very much a “private” busines: 


morous way we call it private. And it 
is just about as private as steel or auto- 
mobiles or oil or soap. For it is, dear 
children, the sponsors who decide what 
you and I shall hear. And if any Jimita- 
tions are to be placed on the sponsors, 
they must be set by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. So it is to the 
gentlemen of this august Association 
that I am really addressing myself, if 
by any happy chance any of them read 
The New Leader. 

I have two suggestions to make, but 
first I would like to put over a couple 
of suggestions concerning my right to 
testify on this subject. I am the broad- 
est-minded fellow in the world. I like 
practically any sort of thing if it is 
fairly good of its kind. And I believe in 
democracy. I don’t think the programs 
should be tailored to suit me or my 
friends or the folks who have my high- 
class tastes. If there are millions who 
enjoy reading The Daily News, there 
must be more millions who think the 
soap operas are just right. 

We all—good taste or bad—pay our 
share of the costs. Perhaps some of us 
never thought of that. 
rapped at the door and presenied a bill 
for the Quiz Kids or Lum an’ Abuer, 
so an innocent citizen may get the no- 
tion that all the jokes, music, news and 
singing sales-talks are free. A moment’s 
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* to soap opera. It is unjust 
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meditation will serve to show him that, 
like everything else, he pays for what 
he gets. It is all added to the prices 
of the cigarettes, the soap and the super- 
accurate watches. It is because we pay 
that we have a right to kick. 

Very well. We all pay—so we all have 
a right to get more or less what we want. 
That is, all the big crowds have this 
right. The nature of radio is such that 
little sects or persons with esoteric 
tastes cannot expect to be regularly 
catered to. Radio is for the millions. 
What I would like to have in this coun- 
try is a broadeasting system that would 
give all of the great groups of citizens 
a chance to hear something that they 
will like at practically any hour of the 
day or night. 

I look at the morning paper and I see 
that, whether I like it or not, from 11 
to 12 I am practically forced to listen 
It is tyran- 
nical. It is like the Russian one-party 
system. There is only one ticket. Is it 
for this that we have fought all the 
wars and paid all the taxes? 


What I am about to suggest is not 


exclusively in my own interest. If the 
broadcasting companies would accept my 
idea, they would have more listeners and 


make more money. And the plan is so 
simple that it is strange that it has not 
occurred to more brilliant minds. Let us 
make a simple classification of sorts of 
radio material. We have, let us say, six 
sorts of programs: classical music, pop- 
ular musie (including jazz. swing or 
whatever is the most recent name it 
goes by), news and discussion, drama 
(including soap), variety shows and six 
o’clock kid stuff. If you don’t like my 
classification, make a better one. 

We have four great chains which cover 
the country. It would be just as easy 
to have six. Now suppose that these 
six chains make a mutually agreeable 
arrangement. Each one agrees to give 
equal periods of time to each classifica- 
tion and they all agree to arrange pro- 
grams so that any one of the six sorts 
of entertainment may be enjoyed at any 
time. Both the broadcasting companies 
and the customers would be benefited. 
The companies would have more listeners 
and could charge higher prices for their 
time. The customers would get what they 


want. 
o 7 * 


Let's Have Real Competition 


So far as this one business is concerned, 
I am all for competition and individual 
enterprise. Or, anyway, enterprise. There 
has been little of it up to now. If during 
the house-keeping morning hours all the 
*? % ea =¥ 
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stations deluge us with the domestic tri- 
als of Next-Door Neighbor or during the 
evening most of the stations simultane- 
ously overwhelm us with gag-filled 
vaudeville, that is not competition. We 
are offered cans with slightly different 
labels but the contents have no variety. 

Here in New York we hardly appreci- 
ate our good fortune. We have a city- 
owned station, WNYC. Now don’t think 
that I am going to blow my horn for a 
government-owned system like that of 
Great Britain or Russia. But Station 
WNYC often gives us our only chance 
of making a choice. The other afternoon 
when every other station in this great 
metropolis was filling the air with stuff 
for psychopaths, I turned to 81 on the 
dial, and there came over the air the 
music of a piano and a violin. The per- 
formers were a young man and a young 
woman from the faculty of one of our 
schools of music. They were not intro- 
duced with breath-taking clamor—as if 
they were circus performers. And the 
music was not smudged with tasteless 
encomium. Two artists were to play 
something from Brahms. And _ they 
played. That was all. But how beautiful, 
how simple, how satisfying it was! One 
thing that the great companies never 
seem to learn is that you do not need 
great names or a hundred-piece orchestra 
or a howling hullabaloo about every per- 
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former or number. Good wine needs ng 
bush, and over-grown bushes inspire 
nothing but suspicion. 

My point is that here in New Yo; 
WNYC gives the big commercial eon, 
panies real competition. As long as ty 
City Station is on the air you can tun 
to it and get something sensible, decey 
or beautiful. But in most areas thy 
listeners have no real choice. All of tip 
great companies furnish the same gr 
of thing. 

Now there are many wave-lengths, % 
far as the techniques of the business ay 
concerned, it would be possible to hay 
all sorts of competition, Suppose thy 
in each area one wave-length were given 
to an educational association, one to the 
churches and one to the trade unions, (} 
the three of them could divide the ting 
of one station. And then suppose th 
each great city had its own station. Tw 
often, you can guess, the good peop 
who would put on the programs would 
dull—and dullness is the unforgivable 
sin. It is what I am against. But th 
slow and uninteresting programs woul 
soon pass out. Here and there up-and 
coming churchmen or educators or trais 
unionists would learn how to put their 
stuff over. There would be a chance 
develop varied programs to suit @ 
tastes. f 

And that should be the object of ay 
directives sent out by the FCC. We wai 
variety. Down with monotony and dul. 


ness! 

















An Editorial— 


India, the Empire and UNO 


Peme MINISTER CLEMENT ATT- 
LEE’S declaration on India dramatizes 
the basic issues and the whole flood of 
charges and counter-charges which now 
engage the attention of the world. The 
irrepressible conflict is on between those 
who believe in dictatorship and those 
who believe in democracy. It is becoming 
progressively clearer to Americans that 
the USSR stands for rigid control of 
individuals at home and domination of 
helpless smaller states in an expanding 
“security sphere” about its borders. 
Britain and the United States are the 
most powerful champions of freedom of 
citizens at home and of smal] nations 
abroad. 

All the resources of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and of the world-wide Communist 
movement have been massed to smear 
the democratic governments and peoples 
and to confuse the issues. The actions 
of the Russian delegation at the London 
UNO meeting were characteristic. The 
USSR had deprived a dozen nations of 
their independence and at the time of 
the London meeting had troops denuding 
Manchuria and marching into Iran. 
Charges of these actions were not an- 
sewered by denials or any evidence of 
innocence but by counter-charges against 
the British Empire. All charges have 
a tendency to stick. 

The press has left Americans unpre- 
pared to weigh the evidence in such a 
campaign. The general impression was 
encouraged in many quarters that the 
pot was calling the kettle black. Many 
who are not at all in sympathy with 
Russian “expansionism” are inclined to 
feel that there is not much to choose 
between that and British “imperialism.” 
So for many it was but a step to the 
notion that the proper role for the 
United States is to serve as arbitrator 
between the pair of tyrannical and 
oppressive powers, 

Here in the United States the flood 
of slander directed against Britain 
militates against the granting of the 
loan which means so much to world 
recovery. It gives ammunition to every 
bitter Anglophobe and to every narrow 
isolationist. It was partly due to this 
smear campaign that Winston Churchill’s 
practical suggestion of military, political 
and economic cooperation received such 
a bad press. Just as the democrsiic 
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world stood divided before the Hit 
threat, there is a tendency to divide it 
now before the danger of Red im fe 
perialism. 
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Arrzr’s statement threw a revear 
ing flood of light on the nature of t™ 
British Commonwealth. “If India elects 
for independence,” he said in the Hou 
of Commons on March 15, “in our view 
she has the right to do so.” This weth 
three members of the English cabiné 
are in India negotiating with the nativ 
leaders. There is no limit to the cm 
cessions which they can make. In viel 
of this situation, there is no longer ul! 
excuse for pretending that the Britis 
Labor Government is continuing t™ 
foreign policy of Tory imperialism. 
The New Leader is far from appr 
ing of everything that happens withit 
the British Empire. A good many thing 
which take place in the United State 
also seem to us reactionary and unjuse 
Human nature, even where for centurié 
it has had every opportunity to mo 
forward, is far from the democralt 
Socialist ideal. But there is one gre 
difference between life either in Britait 
or the United States, and life in a 
country dominated by the USSR. In ot 
country, there is always the chance ™ 
make the wrong things right. In Russ 
or any land governed by Russia, 
cism is answered with death or priso” 
The Attlee declaration that India a 
have independence in or out of ™ 
British Empire came at a drama 
moment. On March 25 the UNO ¥ 
curity Council will meet in New Yo 
By that time the idea should have pe 
trated every circle of Americans thet 
the peoples of the British Commonwealtt 
of Nations are of our own sort. 
democracy is of a piece with our 0 
With these peoples we must take @ 
stand. Together we constitute » ™ 
bination which can draw about it P* & 
tically all of the small powers of 
world. In that constellation we shall * 
representing the principles for ¥ 
the USA has stood from the beginti™t 
We can draw lines and define iss™ 
We can swing UNO for the prim 
of the Atlantic Charter. It is the 
way of avoiding war, and it is 
sistent with our policy of building o 
UNO as a world government. 
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A Portrait of “Dorian” Grace 
By Conrad Vaughn Lewis . 


its cover.’ This may be true for books, but it does not hold true for William J. 


Tes ALL SAY GRACE: There is an old axiom that “You can’t tell a book by 


Grace, who is a candidate in the Republican primaries for Cook County Judge. 
You can tell Mr. Grace by his speeches, his associations and by the nice things which 


hateful people have said about him. 


It is not very often that the electorate has the opportunity of choosing its judicial 
Dalai Lamas. Usually, judgeships are handed out as political plums for services ren- 
dered. Because the electorate of Chicago has this’ very rare chance, the activities of 
the man who has announced himself as a candidate for public office, should be scrutinized. 


On August, 5, 1940, Social Justice, 
announcing a meeting to be held under 
the auspices of William J. Grace’s pre- 
war “Citizens Keep America Out of 
War Committee,” said that Mr. Grace 
was a former State’s Attorney and also 
the former President of the Irish Fel- 
lowship Club of Chicago. 

Grace’s postwar “Citizens USA Com- 
mittee” is housed in the Engineering 
Building, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. The offices are stacked with lite- 


rature, much of it bearing the im- 





Frederick Kister, whose Christian 
American War Veterans organization is 
preparing to enter the ‘political arena 
to support him as a Congressional can- 
didate in Chicago, was an usher at most 
of Grace’s rallies before and after Pearl 
Harbor. Kister is linked with Gerald L. 
K. Smith, George Vose, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling and Ellis O. Jones. The latter 


two are both indicted for alleged sedition. 
* * co 


Wan the Republican Party was 
meeting on Maekinac Island, Michigan, 
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ject of ayy print of the Citizens USA Committee. ( 
D. We watt One is a reprint of a speech made by Grace formed his Republican Nationalist Stan eae nen 
y oud a Chicago Tribune publisher Robert R. Revival Committee. Carl H. Mote, anti- 
McCormick. Another-is by John T. Semitic Indianapolis telephone magnate, 
el Flynn, with the imprint of pro-Franco gave his blessings to the short-lived 
Merwin K. Hart’s National Economic Republican Nationalist Revival organi- super-nationalism, he is Chicago’s head- The Cross and the Flag announces: “A 
Council. sation. Grace read a statement ” ~ ache today, America’s political headache mutual friend tells us that he feels the 
Another pamphlet being circulated Republican Conference which was ~ tomorrow—if he wins. same about all major issues as he did 
by the Grace groups by one “Amer- ported in the pro-Coughlinite Gaelic- ‘ “ ‘ before the war.” ... Smith, incidentally 
_ ieanus” has already a py hs preity — * ae — will be tried on March 27, along with 
the Hitler & The New Leader. The latter is allegedly rrace: “The ackinae declaration o e = we eA “ee a 
‘0 divideit = =the pseudonym of Grace’s right-hand foreign policy ranks with the Atlantic Heard-on the Right: eg prrtaepicet cag ge a. a 
- Red im man, Earl Southard. Charter in hypocrisy, degradation, M Cubans austin te February 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling wrote in 1940 double-talk and un-Americanism.” RS. ELIZABETH DILLING’S son, Te ee : 
about Southard and Grace’s committee: Republican leaders are alleged to Kirkpatrick, is a 1st Lieutenant in the a i by 
“T have just talked with Mr. Ear! have remarked, after pondering a pic- US Army’s Information and Education BROTHERHOOD IS WONDERFUL.— 
ade Southard, secretary of the Citizens ture of Grace in a newspaper: “Ah, this Division in India. He recently wrote his All decent civic leaders, especially edu- 
tore € Keep American Out of War Committee. is a true picture of ‘Dorian’ Grace.” mother that he was happy to have re- cators, are against racial discrimination, 
India elects He is a dandy and knows what it is Grace has contributed to imprisoned ceived his promotion and he, as al- of course. The papers are filled with 
| the Hows all about. He is sending me cards to seditionist William Dudley Pelley’s late ways, supported her efforts 100 percent. eloquent speeches, and over the radio 
ae enclose with this letter. Use them. journal, the Roll Call. On September 1, ...S. O. Sanderson of Rochester, Minn., ee appeals for tolerance. But 
This week, Lizzie Dilling, the titian-haired ana- 2061, an authde wader Geasd’s te-line visited Cari H. Mote at the Mayo Clinic. srotherhood Week was celebrated by the 
ish cabine tomic bombshell of anti-Semitism, spoke aa at tes bet Dein tated: Suaienee ts i‘ member of the advisory NYC Board of Education in a unique 
} the natin for Grace’s group on January 31, 194i. ie . This arrogant denunciator of eon of G. L. K. Senith’s National manner—by an exhibition of tolerance 
to the cot At this rally under Grace’s auspices, she Hitler hems envy, in our opinion, of Emergency Committee. Mote, Cathrine for May Quinn, whose classroom teach- 
e. In viet urged a march on Washington to help Hitler’s successes enuses him to imitate V. Brown of the National Blue Star ings were characterized by intolerance 
longer aly defeat legislation pending to aid our ae aaa of Hitler’s... .” itis. Mrs. Dilling, and Harvey and bigotry —if net outright anti- 
the Britia Allies. _In the spring of 1941, the admittedly Springer, an associate of alleged sedi- Semitism and scorn of democracy. She 
inuing © On February 22, 1944, the Reverend pro-Fascist Lawrence Dennis spoke tionist Gerald B. Winrod, are other was fined $650 for “neglignece,” but 
jalism. Edward Lodge Curran, the spokesman elie unaiale wnitiee. Deane te mew aidan: at tin pineal Seahenen whitewashed on the main charges and 
om apprer for Coughlinite groups still existing, indicted for alleged sedition. Dennis is chairman of the Northwest Monetary reinstated. Just how the fine will make” 
sens withit spoke for Grace’s organization. Curran spoke for Nasi agent George Sylvester Cente ont Qe Geld Denes her a better teacher is a puzzle. She 
nany things recently shared a box with John J. Viereck Dennis was, in this same pe- wid Home Owners League. . . . Charles was fined for irresponsible use of scur- 
ited State Henihen, Jr., former Christian Front riod ; diniag seguienly with Naziphile A. Lindbergh will definitely be a can- rilous material—i.e., pamphlets issued 
agar —— a a oe oe Joe McWilliams. Now in Chicago, Me-  didate for public office in the not too PY ¢rypto-Fascist organizations. The de- 
or contre dustioe, at the Frank Fay sally in New Williams was one frequently at Groce’ distant future. The question still to be cision was protested by both the Com- 
y oe —_ s Madison Square Garden. Citizens USA Committee meetings. In decided is to find “safe” territory. . .°. munist-led Teachers Union (CIO) and 
democrat William Dudley Pelley, imprisoned 00k tinaix tek wk hebite cnttnies: May Quinn, recently exonerated by the the more conservative Teachers Guild 
| one grest Silver Shirt leader, wrote in his sedi- with Mussolini and later dined with NYC Board of Education on charges of (AFL), as well as by the Jewish Labor 
in Britas tous Roll Call on September 2, 1941: Count Ignazio Tahon de Revel, secre- fostering anti-racial bias in her class- Committee, and the Liberal Party. 
- 7 ye: th a ae —— turned down n! tary of the Fascist Party Abroad. In room, is the same May Quinn who spoke a ¥ ' 
grt Se ee ee et ee Germany, Dennis met Baron Ulrich von _ several years ago from the same plat- TWO NEGROES WERE MURDERED 
| in Resi eould wanes ‘ale the Citizens Keep Gienanth, who later became the pay-off form with Christian Fronter John J. by police in a Columbia, Tenn., jail on 
B. per America Out of War Committee, which man to Laura Ingalls, convicted Nazi Henihen, Jr... . The Miami Herald on Feb. 28. This followed a reign of terror 
ussia, ¢m most of them did.” propagandist: February 24 carried a classified adver- in the Negro section of that southern 
a me On January 26, 1941, Mrs. Dilling Earl Southard also heads the Com- tisement: “The KKK welcomes you. town, during which the Negroes resisted 
t “7 a took a bow at a rally chairmaned by mittee for American Independence. He Write Glenwood Heights P. O. Box 337, an attempt to capture and lynch a war 
eS sis Grace himself in Chicago. She received is campaigning vigorously for the ex- Miami.” . . . Homer Maertz, Ernest veteran, James Stephenson; 100 Negroes 
A my quite an ovation. oneration of Tyler Kent. Elmhurst and Kurt Mertig, the hate were arrested. The National Association 
ei York _Gerald L. K. Smith has spoken several Mrs. Van Hyning, head of the strongly trio, were sentenced to one year and six for the Advancement of Colored People 
aa pear times for Grace, They have had con- isolationist We, the Mothers, Mobilize, months each in a Queens court last have asked intervention by Federal 
ae ferences both in Smith’s private suite is seen frequently at Grace’s Friday week. The sentencing came after months authorities, to safeguard the constitu-. 
seen at the Hotel Statler in Detroit and in evening rallies. C. O. Stadsklev, an of legal haggling. Maertz( in his latest tional rights of Negroes. 
= Grace’s offices in Chicago. An auto- associate of Mrs. Dilling’s, has addressed and perhaps last Dispatch, reprints part The trouble started when a white man, 
— ows graphed picture of Smith hung in Southard’s new group. Kenneth Goff, of the full-page advertisement in the William Fleming, attacked Mrs. Gladys 
aan Grace’s office in 1944. There are many former YCL’er, has .lso spoken for NY Post of January 14, announcing the Stephenson, and her son knocked him 
ss a “ose of the “nationalist” trend in Southard. , spring term of the Rand School. Maertz through a window. A mob was formed 
ee meriea who believe that Grace’s offices On the literature tables at Grace's singled out those he considered to be to lynch both of them. 
vers of tl ~ merely the Chicago outlets for meetings one finds pamphlets by Rev. Jewish who were listed as instructors, ° - ° 
we shall “¢- L. K. Smith’s activities. A. W. Terminiello, recently suspended and concludes: “Most assuredly, the ANTI-SEMITISM HAS INCREASED 
pty n Chicago, shortly before Pearl Har- by the Catholic Church. Articles by Carl Rand incubator should provide a healthy despite the defeat of the Fascist Axis, 
- beginnit = Grace merged his Keep America Mote have been distributed, as has the brood of future Hillmans, Dubinskys, Jewish leaders conferring in London 
po issu - of War Committee with the America anti-Semitic pamphlet This ‘New World Potofskys, and their ilk, in this changing agreed. Jews are now more “Jewish- 
— ne Committee. The honeymoon was Order’—Whose Concept Is It?, published world.” ... Before Pearl Harbor, Charles conscious” than ever before, they added. 
+. the rt. However, this gave Grace the by the so-called Friends of the Consti- A. Lindbergh, in Des Moines, Iowa, Hitler is responsible for halting the 
‘s ‘yore of meeting with new people; tution! accused “the British, Roosevelt Admin- trend toward amalgamation and dis- 
wwilding ti Southard the opportunity of In this atmosphere walks William J. istration and the Jews” of bringing appearance of divisions vetween Jew and 
“ng more speeches to a _ wider Grace, candidate for an office which America to the brink of war. Gerald Gentile. But many Jews bewail that 
, audience. calls for impartiality. Sparkplug of L. K. Smith in the current edition of his same trend. 
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“fF Was Never a Nazi” Departme: 


or ‘‘The Reconversion of Uncle 


(The following piece was translated from the “Frankfurter Rundschau” 


of January 29, 1946. 


KNOW is isn’t considered proper to 
discuss one’s relatives in public. But 


I 


the breaking-point. 


sometimes discretion is strained to 

Now take my Uncle Max, for example. 
He’s a well set-up gentlemen in his for- 
ties, a former Nazi Party member, gen- 
tleman 


farmer and industrialist, and an 


unregenerate bachelor—the epitome of 
all that was best in the prewar, war and 
postwar period. that is why 
Max 


Right down to May 1945 he 


Perhaps 


Uncle had to the 
field. 
indispensable and “4-F.” 


Now take 


story. I'm an elderly student of philos- 


never erve in 


was 
me—but that’s another 
ophy, married, with a growing flock of 


children infesting my emergency 


and am as poor as the 


quar- 


jers. I was “with the for 


sia! 
eight long years 
proverbial church mouse. 

When the 


“It's a dirty shame! 


Max 
The Webhr- 


So that’s what 


war was over, Uncle 


gaid: 
macht simply folded up! 
we fought and 


suffered for during six long 


years!” True, it may have slipped his 


had 
years of 


that he 
the 


ration 


rind not exactly grown 


poorer in suffering, and 


that cards were something he 


knew only by hearsay. 
He's 
got 


Well, that’s the way things go 


got the money—my uncle—and I've 
my philosophy! 

Small 
tween us. 

Still and all, | felt kind of sorry for 
Unele Max 
some time ago. 
for 


of plants, 


wonder there’s such a gulf be- 


when the new started 


It didn’t look so good 


seizure of property, closing 


era 


Nazis 
all these 
reckon 


down in 


perhaps even arrest 


sibilities Uncle had to 


with. He looked 


mouth when | 


were pos 
pretty the 


ran across him in those 
early days. 

“Uncle asked him, 
earth did you ever join the Nazis? Why 
did you Fithrer? 


Was it Max 


heaved a = 


dear,” I “why on 


farm 


o” 


necessary? 


become the local 


really Uncle 


igh. “I was forced to do it, 


he said. “You have no idea of the pres- 


sure I was under. How else do you think 


J] could have stayed out of the service 
all those hard years?” 
This revelation made me a little 


but 


dizzy, 


as a coolheaded philosopher I re- 


strained my emotions, and upon examin- 
ing Uncle Max’ 


argumente objectively 


It was written by “Fridolir.” ) 


I found that he was not so very wrong. 
Indeed, I went a step farther. After all, 
Uncle Max had evaded armed service for 
the Nazis, thereby unquestionably with- 
holding his support from the Third Reich. 
This might quite well be interpreted as 
a first sign of rebellion against tyranny, 
as support for a free Germany, ete. ete. 
Of course my wife, who is generally 
given to sharper judgments in such cases 
would simply have said: 
a coward and a slacker.” 
women know about 


“Uncle Max is 
But 


politics? 


what do 


\ few months have gone by since then. 
When I again ran across Uncle Max a 
few days ago, he was beaming, and he 
greeted me in his old joyial and con- 
descending manner. 
that 


sed at 
he was back in the swim. 


“Hello, Uncle Max!” I said. “How are 
9 


vue 
gue: 


once 


things 


You don’t look as though you 


had a thing to worry about. How did 


Max’’ 


you get back on top? How does it hap- 
pen that you have a car to ride around 
in? I thought Nazis weren’t supposed 
to get licenses!” 

Uncle Max gave me a superior smile. 
“I drive the spokesman of my party 
around,” he replied simply. “Donnerwet- 
ter!” 1 exclaimed unwittingly. “You’re 
back in a party?” (Haven’t lost much 
time, I said to myself.) 

“{ was always anti-Nazi,”’ my uncle 
remarked offhand. “Besides, I realize 
the errors of my past.” (You did that 
in 1933 too, I said to myself.) “We must 
rebuild a new democratic Germany.” 
(You mean Uncle Max, Inc., don’t you, 
I said to myself.) “Just wait until I’m 
Then I'll full 
energy to the task.” 

I took a close look at Uncle Max. The 
last time he had struck such a dramatic 
attitude had been just about twelve years 
ago. 


Gemeinderat. devote my 


Nevertheless, I was proud to have so 


democratic an uncle. You never know 


e 


how useful that may turn out to be, | 
took my leave. 

Today I told the story to my wife 

“The miserable bum!” she bridig 
“He’s neither social, nor Christian, py 
democratic, nor anything else that maky 
sense!” 

“Please,” I tried to calm my wig 
“you're speaking about a relative 
mine!” For I'm still studying to 2 
philosopher, and I’m determined jot 
be carried away by my passions, “|, 
quite true that he’s neither social, ng 
Christian, nor democratic. But he’s ayy. 
ious to be all three of them. He's qify 
enthusiastic about it. And by the wy 
he was never a Nazi at heart!” ; 

My wife was silent for a momey 
Then she asked: “Do you think he yj 
ever be a democrat at heart?” 

1 said nothing, for honestly, I do} 
know. 

Perhaps you, gentle reader, have 
Unele Max of your own, and know ty 
answer. 





Vansittartism- American Version 


By Matthew Low 


—— 


1 member of the staff of the New LEADER prior to his entry into the Army, 


I SEND the above story on to Amer- 
ican readers with some hesitation. There 
is danger that it will give a false im- 
pression of the policy which is being 
pursued in Germany by your Army. One 
might gather from reading it that our 
men here are keenly aware of the sort 
of decepticn which goes on and that they 
are, therefore, carefully distinguishirg 
between hypocritical ex-Nazis and gen- 
uine German democrats. 
far from the truth. 
This is the sort of thing appeaiiug 
in German papers which the Americans 
here are simply delighted with. They 
will make a translation and have carbon 
copies passed around. Several such copies 
have been slipped to me, and they were 
not without humor and point, but I have 
always been struck by something 
decent about the whole procedure. 
These parodies of the conversion to 
anti-Nazism have undeniable truth. 
But their most important point—name- 
ly, the recognition of deceit “by the 
(sermans in the German press”—is lost 
on their American distributors. The 
Army line has been imerciless in its 


This would be 


in- 


"WHAT! SEW Him TOGETHER? 
ONE WOULD THINK You WANTED 
TE PATIENT To RECOVER!” 


Vatihew Low is now in Germany 


attitude toward Germany. The official 
propaganda, as dispensed by the keep- 
ers of “information and education,” 
has been for me a sickening variant 
of totalitarian policy. It is “anti- 
Fascist,” but with such a burden of 
complacency, narrowness and political 
stupidity that many have long since 
despaired of any constructive moral 
influence on the part of the Americans 
in Europe. 

While the republication of such tales 
as the one by “Fridolir” would give one 
the notion that the American authorities 
are acutely distinguishing between gen- 
uine German democrats and obvious 
frauds, the truth is that no such distinc- 
tion is made. The official line is Vansit- 
tartist, and in the catechism of the troops 
on occupation politics it is 
persistent 


presented 
with a hypocrisy which is 
nothing less than fanatical. Everything 
exposes Germany and the new German 
line. Not a shred of hope is: conceded 

not even for the Germany which is 
under control of the military govern- 
ment. 

That 


the Army 


| 


political indoctrina- 



































United Surgery in Occupied Germany 











Low m the Pregressive. 


a failure so 
Joe is 


ition has been far as th 
concerned is nota 
tribute to Joe’s political acumen, Bit 
the troops at least live in Germany, Ty 
American liberals here inhabit only ty 
tight little world of their own pre 
I have talked with them ad 
argued with them, although the poitt 
at issue is very simple. Jt is that thew 
arious kinds of Germans. Whenw 
use the word we sometimes mean middle 
class Germans and sometimes proletariat 
Germans. Sometimes we refer to 
portunists and Fascists. And again 
may have in mind helpless and unhers 
liberals, or unconscious, victimized mas 
es or anti-Nazi activists. 

The end of the Hitler era has ma 
ii possible for the first time in our ge 
eration to distinguish these “Germanie’ 
and to make it possible for them to 0+ 
tinguish themselves. It is tragic to ™ 
point of absurdity for Americans to ® 
consign them all to a new Third Ret 
unity. No one knows the Uncle Mav 
beiter than their own nephews. For 
own part, I look to the German dete 
crats for hope in Germany. The Ame 
ican propagandists, in bunching all be 
mans together, are a source of confus 
and danger. 


average Gl 


dices, 


are 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMME 
TKE of the Senate has moved to #" 
the Army and Navy a voice in the con™ 
and use of our new power souret and 
Henry Wallace calls upon the people" 
“sise up in their wrath.” Just what “4 
should get wrathful about is a bit clo! 
The new bill as adopted by the comm * 
ie «yawn to set up the civilian comm 
sion as originally planned. But in #” 
tion, provision is now made for a mili 
board which will function below ™ 
policy-making level. This board W! 
kep' proceedings of ™ 
civilian commission. It will act ot" 
case if deems some proposed actio! 
cal to the military safety of the co! ¥ 
Even then it will have no power 
to appeal any disputed decision 
President. It 


informed of 


¢ 
is not so bad, actually," 
have military men on guard ove! * 
most powerful weapon in the world, ® 
pecially with the Red Army morill 
Iran, Turkey, and Iraq. * 
General Eisen! 

are back 

which Wallace den: 

ing “the potentiality of Fas 


against military 


against 
rumored the 
Ldmival Nimitz 


sei-up, 


all - gil 
monopoly o ® 
M 


that 3 


energy secrets; but I am happy f 
is 1 


fense of America and democracy 
in the hands of Henry Wallace, 


Lerner & Company.—W.E.B. 
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My wife. 

she bridle, 
IFIStian, nop 
that make 


n my wife 
relative ¢f 
ing to hey 
ined not tj 
Sions, “It 
| SOCial, nop 
ut he’s any. 
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by the way 
tid 
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refer to 
nd again # 
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a has mai 
» in our gee 
“Germanie” 
them to d+ 
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of the Japanese propaganda office, 

announced his government’s de- 
cision to form a Provisional Commission 
for the independence of Indonesia. 
Striving for the liberation of Greater 
Asia, he declared, Japan intended to in- 
clude in it Indonesia, and thus liberate 
her from the yoke of European impe- 
rialists. On August 17 the Commission 
was actually appointed, with Soekarno 
gs President and Mohammed Hatta as 
Vice-President. Meanwhile Japan capitu- 
jated, and on August 19 the Commission 
jssued a proclamation announcing the 
establishment of the Indonesian Repub- 
lic, elected Soekarno President and Hatta 
Vice-President of the Republic, and de- 
cided to form a National Committee 
temporarily to discharge the functions 
of a popular representation. The admin- 


0’ August 7, 1945, Igoetoji, head 








EES a ; 
Indonesian Leader Soekarno 
istration of Java was taken over by 


tepublican organs with the support of 
police forces earlier organized by the 














Revolution in Indonesia 
The Solution is Self-Government Within the Dutch Commonwealth 


By Boris Sapir 





™ 


In this concluding article of the debate on Indonesia, which has been carried on 
in The New Leader, Boris Sapir expresses the viewpoint shared by the majority of 
the Dutch Socialists and liberals. In the first article, Oswald Garrison Villard argued 
that after decades of imperialist exploitation, supported by political tyranny, Indo- 
nesia has now earned the right to political independence. Lawrence Griswold argued 
that the majority of Indonesians do not wish complete independence, and that their 
interests are best served by dominion status within the Dutch Commonwealth. 
Stressing the cultural and economic benefit derived by Indonesia from her asso- 
ciation with the Netherlands, Sapir supports the policy of the present Government 


of the Netherlands. 
2 


—_ | 





gram set forth by Queen Wilhelmina 
in December of 1942, which promised to 
the Dutch Indies equal partnership in 
the Commonwealth as well as self-rule 
in Indonesia. But it made the restora- 
tion of order in Java a prerequisite for 
these’ reforms. The situation became 
alarming owing to the high-handedness 
of the armed nationalists, who terror- 
ized Europeans and Dutch sympathizers 
among natives, turned the British and 
Dutch whom the Japanese had held in 
concentration camps into hostages, and 
launched a series of assaults against 
British occupation forces. The number 
of these troops, even after the arrival 
of reinforcements, never exceeded 3,000 
men. This struggle reached a climax 
when General Mallaby was shot and 
killed during the negotiations concern- 
ing the disarmament of irregular na- 
tionalist forces. In October the Indo- 
nesian People’s Army declared war on 
Holland, and military hostilities started 
on both sides. 

Soekarno maneuvered the revolutionary 
movement into an impasse from which 
there was no other way out than blood- 
shed, equally dangerous for both the 
young republic and the Dutch Empire. 
Since the beginning of the disturbances 
in Java, progressive circles in Holland 
insisted on bringing about negotiations 
with a view of creating a modus vivendi 
acceptable to the two parties. Infor- 
mation about the different trends within 
the ranks of the nationalists has been 
scarce, yet the realization of the de- 
sirability of a friendly agreement with 
Holland is obviously widespread among 
them. Even in October the National 


goal. It is equally wrong to consider 
the revolutionary movement sweeping 
Java as a result of Japanese intrigue 
alone. It is true that Japan played a 
considerable role in forming armed out- 
fits of nationalists. She spared no effort 
to use the nationalist movement for 
her own purposes. But the movement 
itself had existed long before the Japa- 
nese occupation started. The war only 
strengthened it and made reforms in 
the relations between Indonesia and 
Holland imperative. 

However paradoxical this may sound, 
the growth of the nationalist movement 
in Indonesia came as a result of the 
Dutch colonial policy which implanted 
there European civilization and modern 
ideas. It is not accidental that out of 
eleven members of the Sjarir Govern- 
attended institutions of 
higher learning in Holland. The cul- 
tural role played by the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia is tremendous, even though their 
policy had many dark features. Pro- 
gressive public opinion in the Nether- 
lands was unremittingly opposed to 
certain aspects of this policy. The well- 
known writer Multatum (Decker) voiced 
a deeply-felt sympathy for the natives 
smarting under the Dutch colonizers 
who tried to squeeze profits out of Indo- 
nesian riches. Another Dutchman, van 
Cool, a leader of the Social Democratic 
Party, headed his party’s opposition to 
colonial exploitation since before the 
first World War. 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since that time. In the 20th 
century the situation in the Dutch Indies 
has favorably differed from that in other 


ment, seven 


In response to Laski’s denunciation of 
the Dutch policy in Indonesia, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Dutch Social 
Democratic Party adopted a resolution 
saying in part: “Self-government and 
equal rights of the natives in all parts 
of the Empire are principles to the 
accomplishment of which the party has 
aspired for a long time, and which are 
acknowledged by the present Govern- 
ment. They correspond to the ideals of 
respect toward man and of equality, 





Gov. General van Mook 


which have been the tenets of interna- 
tional Social Democracy.” 

The policy of the Dutch Government 
in Indonesia which has been carried out 
by Governor General van Mook has also 
been supparted by the Communist Party. 
Its congress held last January resolved 
to communicate to the Government its 
approval of van Mook’s policy. A week 
later, at a meeting organized by the 
Communist Party in Amsterdam, its 
Secretary, P. de Groot, declared that the 
Dutch Communists supported the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Indonesia, but re- 
jected violent measures. This resolution, 
while evading the main issue, kills two 
birds with one stone. It protects the 
Communists against the charge of being 
unpatriotic, and at the same time pre- 




















tragic to i Japanese, who for this purpose armed Committee deprived Soekarno of legis- colonial possessions. Had the Nether- sents them as the sincere friends of 
ricans to Te Indonesians under Japanese officers. lative power. Leading groups of na- lands Government, in the interim be- colonial peoples. 

Third Reick British occupation forces —the 23rd tionalists opposed the declaration of tween the two World Wars, proved Such acts of the British troops as the 
Uncle Mos British-Indian Division, 2,000 men strong war on Holland by the People’s Army. capable of overruling the influence of razing of the village of Bekasi have 
ws, For af ~landed in Indonesia on Sept. 29. The In November Sutan Sjahrir was ap- pressure groups, and had it paid heed met with sharp opposition on the part 
rman dente occupation was confined to Batavia and pointed Premier, and the prospects for to the just aspirations of the growing of the Dutch liberal press. The policy 
The Ami Surabaya, while Japanese ammunition direct contact between the ~ revolu- naionalist movement, then harmonious pursued by the Schermerhorn Govern- 
hing all Ge dumps, which were located mainly~ in tionists and the Dutch Government con- relations between Indonesia and the ment is aimed at stopping bloodshed and 
of confusit central and eastern Java, fell into the siderably improved. motherland would have been achieved at preventing its recurrence in the 

hands of extreme nationalists. * . easily. But by breaking the pledge given future. 

COMME glen landing of British troops, - 1922, a ee go nen Under the éxisting circumstances, the 
eek ial owl Commander in Indonesia, Ix the eyes of the Dutch, Soekarno was oy a A. agen ese 9 objectives of the Indonesian national 
in the cont sod a declared that his only an objectionable figure because of the ik ta Beri nak A va eng movement can be best achieved within 
source . vena the liberation of Allied role which he had played during the . Bonny an ey soa ae " the framework of the Dutch Common- 
he people i es and the disarming of the Japanese occupation. The following facts ces “8 a sca wealth. It is in the interest of world 
ist what he stated aie: wg od repeat i — Manne Se Seeneret Sew See” Se leader of the oudabiend onieinied ie Pee _ organically developed came 
sa bit clout nesian 7 berg at sa Hone, Sm oingggellersaiaiang open ing the German. nei nation, is fully ne aa gga = —_ pr: 7 
he comm fey to itp the os ~ — — to pay tribute to the rte - ~~ ities of the fact ge old colonial ae . Se Or 
lian comm ad = = ; om restore — pre- Japanese who had fallen for the ‘libera- ies ‘a year et re pr tesreste ra tion, in order to avert the “Balkaniza- 
But in ail the ‘ mp ee left Soekarno at tion of Java. The Emperor awarded se Dd oe eae at citi tion” of the world. Granting self-govern- 
For a milite’T negotiate oan gs og he caniee to him a decoration for collaboration began dontad a domeaie ud 8 i Indo- a ee ae eee 
1 below ti situation Rees 1 ome In cee this the Japanese occupation authorities. egy ee ‘ion Pm at Coemal equal member of the Dutch Common- 
soard will + pie rn ng reaction. vise In a broadcast beamed in July, 1944, euaaiens acne Tjarde aay sense wealth would constitute a step in this 
ings of anything aa ee — agate maaprnig eye eanpnenio’s py hecoh Riiteledee whi had pele great ae 
act only # ote 4 * ae — Soekarno. It de- to the Koiso Government, and readiness He. a eee his 2 ave behe iad . 

atti S willingness to realize the pro- to make every sacrifice for the sake of I ab ee a ee GYM DANDY 
hea ae Japanese victory. On May 5, 1945, after os the nig ie occupation, “ne did : é : | 
power ext INFORM the surrender of Germany, he hailed a a the Government's policy in Hunter College Gymnasium Picked 
-igion to i ATION, PLEASE “the valiant German nation,” and on ndonesia. ; ; for UNO Security Council Session. 
, actually, ® The New Leader gets reliable and May 8 called upon the Javanese to ig- —Nenepaper Sear 
ard over “ME | "published facts about what is hap- nore the ultimatum which the Allies had ScHeERMERHORN’S Government will Pits dates ania an bat 
he world, & pening in a large number of countries. served on Japan in Potsdam. He insisted go to great lengths in its endeavors to What i ae om om ihe ee 
rmy movil But we lack inside information on that there was only one road on create normal relations with Indonesia. Ee 
Iraq. It ‘ome others—Egypt, India, Iran, Indo- the Javanese, that of fighting jointly But it will not agree to the severance There dipl a 
snhower & | China, and Portugal particularly, and with Japan under the banner of inde- of the ties existing between them. As a inp pee es ae Se 

of this Must rely on ordinary sources. If any pendence, matter of fact, such severance would be i ee 

as of our readers are experts on these And yet it would be wrong to regard harmful not only to Holland but to Indo- it wrestle with bl 

mi!” ie ®t other countries, get in touch with Soekarno as a mere Quisling. In the nesia which needs European help, and ihn : a pany ee ered 

‘ er Liston M. Oak, ALgonquin 4-4622. view of competent observers both in by breaking with Holland might become es ee ee 

ppy that ¥ But if you have only rumors and gos- Holland and Indonesia, he is fanatically a dependency of other nations with lth ie ge de pe 
ocracy s™ tip, contact Winchell, or Pearson. No devoted to the ideal of his country’s which she has no historical ties and a act, is just the place 
vallace, MH [cstal-zazers aietete independence, and ruthless in the choice which are primarily bent on crowding in which to run the human race, 
B. : . of means for the achievement of his Holland out of her privileged position. -Richard Armour—— 
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HEN A nerica’s foo’ sé entists 
decided in 1941 that Americans 
should continue to eat wasteful 


, ; ; : 
and nutritionally inferior white bread, 


lightly needled with synthetics, they 
thereby lessened the survival chances of 
millions of starving Europeans and East 
Asians this winter. 

If we had decided in favor of whole 
May, 1941, we would 


made available for 


wheat bread in 


thereby have human 


feeding a billion bushels of wheat with 


which we could supply the subsistence ce 


real requirements of pe rhaps 300,000,000 


people. 
Once again, we are too late with too 
little. For the change from 72 to 80 per- 


cent extraction wheat flour which Pre 


dent Truman announced on February 
1946, together with what fats we can 
supply, vill pros idle bsistence ra s 
for only 50,000,000. Why have the Go 


ernment agencies dealing with tood failed 


us in so spectacular a fashion? Cer ainly 


the postwa! tarvation of many millions 
was predictable long in advance Whe 
was it decided that we should eat white 
enriched bread in wartime? And who 


profited by bread enrichment? 


No other country 


in the world used 


synthetic itamin to improve its 

bread. Canada used a new process of 
selective milling which removes only the 
outermost of the six skins of the wheat 
berry, but failed to make the use of the 
new flour mandatory. England made 
mandatory a high extraction brown 
wheat flour. Russia and Germany ate 


whole grain bread 


No experiments were made prior t 


ihe adoption of the bread enrichment 


no adequate experim 


program, and 
h le ince, to 


ave been na determine 
} +} + } ; } ‘ 

whether or not synthetic bread enrik 

ment is of value 


in maintaining health o1 
in eliminating deficiency diseases 
, 


A year before the adoption of the 


bread enrichment program, most of} ¢ 


well-known nutritional scientists of the 


United States were opposed to fortifica- 
tion with hetics and in favor of 





Within the next few 
them, R. R. Wil 
synthesizer of thiamin, Dr. Russel M. 
Wilder of the Mayo Clinic, and Dr. W. 
H. Sebrell of the U. S. Publie Health 


whole wheat bread 


years, three of 





Service, made a complete ibout-face 
British and Canadian scientists, equally 
besieged by the baking and milling 
lerests which wanted synthet fortifiea- 
lion of bread ave held firm aga t it 
The 1d milling rie € 
very powerful. And they have seldom 
concealed the fact t they do not want 
whol Vneat r even undermilled wheat 
flour fou 1 on them by ! onal 
science o} ublie oninio The a 
NW du fears a a whole eat 
loaf would CASE read iles The 
m! g ! vould like to e 1€ 





"SOME VARIETIES 

or WHEAT WILL 

CONTAIN A THIRO 

MORE THIAMIN | 

OR PROTEIN THAr 

ower varierit | 
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The Bread Enrichment Fallacy 


Why We Have No Flour for Starving Europeans and Asians 


By Winifred Raushenbush and Dr. N. Philip Norman 











Come On In, There's Plenty of Room for Both of Us 
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selling a diversity of products instead of 
just flour. 


The relatively valueless starchy center 
of the wheat grain is sold by the millers 
for human consumontion, while the highly 

utritious outer layers of the wheat and 
its germs are sold primarily for animal 
millers 


consumption. In addition the 


would probably oppose the decentraliza- 


on of milling which might be necessary, 
if Americans were going to eat the s2me 
appetizing whole wheat bread that Euro- 
pean people have lived on for thousands 
ninerals 


of years. To keep its vitamins, 





avd its flavor, needs to be ground 


ot over a week before it is used for 
Hanng. This means tha vhole wheat 
flour would prebably have to he ground 


and sold to bakers and housewives lo- 


cally, instead of being ground in the 
great northwestern milling area that 
centers around Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The fact that white bread has always 

a bad press did not bother the bak- 


ers until World War |. Jn 1919, Dr. E, 
V. McCollum dis 


covered Vitamin B, or 
Mendel and 


Bell proved that in baker’s white bread 


liamin, and the same yeai 


thiamin was elimi- 


vated. While the milling and baking in- 


ety percent of the 


dustries were being raked | he cruel 
search-lights of nutritional scienec he 
American Medical Association gal] 
came to their escue Dy Arthur J. 
Cramp, director of the Burean of In- 
vestigation and Propaganda of the AMA, 
izgested to the baking dustry that 
both doctors and the publ needed “edu- 
ation” abowt the virtues of white bread. 
Accordingly, the baking istry adver- 
d in the AMA’s two magazines, and 
he Council on Food: ie AMA ued 
a pronunciamento, quoted in adve 1se- 
ments, which began: “White bread is a 
wholesome and nutritious food.” rhe 
bakers demanded and got similar pro- 
nouncements from academie nutritic is 


id from Government. in May, 1920. 


By 1940, when the American bread « 


richment program was et 


nee ived, much 
more was known about white bread than 
in 1925. White bread, which Magendie, 
father of modern nutrition, had long ago 
found would kill dogs in two months, was 
found to have inferior proteins, approxi- 
mately a fourth of the mineral content 
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of the wheat berry, and only traces of 
the Vitamin B complex of which wheat 
Further, by 
1938 five of the dozen so far identified 


vitamins of the B complex had been syn- 


is an extremely rich source. 


thesized and were available as pills. 

In July, 1940, the English decided to 
fortify their white bread with thiamin, 
a decision which was later revoked. Al- 
committee of 
CouncH 
recommended that Army and Navy flour 


most simultaneously a 


America’s National Research 


be fortified with thiamin. 


The public hearings on flour set by the 


Food and Drug Administration tor 
September, 1940, provided a rallying 


point for all the elements interested in 


fortifying white flour with vitamin pills. 





Statements taken from the deliberations 
of the 


voring “the use of vitamins in certain 


American Medical Association fa- 


staple foods, including flour” were read 


into the record, 


Parran and Dr. M. 
L.. Wilson of the US Department of Agri- 


culture sug 


Surgeon General 





sted that the milling and 
baking Industry cal] a closed meetin” in 
Chicago, during a recess in the public 
flour hearings, and get the same elements 
The , re- 
sults were all the baking industry could 


for. As the Government’s white 


together under their auspices. 


wish 
paper on bread enrichment 


“When 


in mid-November, industry, scier-e and 


remarked: 
the flour hearings were resumed 
Government together as 
they had not been :.ble to do before and 
harmony of 


were thinking 


opinion prevailed.” Six 
we had “Enriched Bread.” 


rhe word “enriched’ has been distaste- 


months late r 





| 
| 
| 
| 
sia’s demands were too great. 


of March 19? 
up to now?” 





This documentary evidence clarifies Russian aims in the Middle East. ’ 
was this sensational story by L. S. R. Shapire buried on page 10 of the NY Times 
It is front-page stuff, answering the question, “What is Russ 


ful to many nutritionists from the 
ginning, for it so grossly overstate 
merits of this wartime bread. w 
wheat bread has twenty known elemeny 
and everyone agrees that it proba 
contains other unidentified elements , 
Enriched bread restores pay} , 
five of these food elements and doy) 
the amount of riboflavin. 


well. 


Aside from the inadequacy of a han 
full of synthetics as against all 
known and unknown elements of natuyy 
foods, the biological danger is that q 

synthetic vitamins and 
consumed, because of ty 
iminate dosage of processed foig 


excess of 
erais may be 
indiser 
with pills, and because of the indiserini 
e self-dosage of individuals with pill) 


na 
Consumption of excessive quantities ¢ 
synthetic vitamins and minerals sych 
are used to enrich highly processed { 
and pills or 


a 





capsules containing the 


f substances in 


artificial concentratd 
nay upset the delicate nutritiog 
balance and produce an unfavorable bis 


logical] result. 


For instance, vitamin A, taken jn 
erss, paradoxically produces much th 
same symptoms as Vitamin A deficieng, 
By greaily increasing doses of Vitanig 
D, Dr. Barnett Sure produced failure 


tation and sterility in the second « 
third generation of female rats. 


lac 


Dr. Clarence Mills found that ove 
doses of thiamin by Panama workers pw 

Dr. Alice Fay Mur 
gan of the University of California fd 
dogs on synthetic B vitamins and div 
eovered that when some of her exper 
yoenta] animals were given vitamins d 
which they had hitherto been deprived 
they died. 


duced toxie effects. 


Commenting on this expe 
remarked: “Fortification d 
foods with vitamins, which are available 
in large quantities, may precipitate cr 
i than the sub-acute dé 
ciency state produced by the usual di 
In 1984) 
Elvehjem noted that norm 


ment, she 


ditions worse 
balaneed in all its deficiencies.” 
pr. ©. A, 
in chicks could not be obtaind 
nthetic B vitamins and waret 
should be wl 


with caution in order to prevent the it 


“Synthetic vitamins 


vel pment of deficiencies more serwid 


than the deficiency we see out of 
irol.” 

The far greater danger provided ¥ 
the bread enrichment program is 
litical. Because the Food and Nutriti 


Board extended its sanction to the 
of vitamin and mineral pills in bake 
ts, we may expect that the man 
facturers of every kind of food prodit 

rat 


from cereals to cocktails, who have 
already added synthetics to their pi 


proaue 


nets, will be rushing in to do likew* 
In fact, one soft drink manufacturer li 
already had the bright idea of selling! 
fizz drink spiked with thiamin. 


‘ msf 
enrichment ” 


condemn us to live in a permanent Vi 
net 
ll] era at the very moment ¥ 


The bread program 


min pi 
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we were about to abandon th 
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RUSSIA OFFERED NAZIS MILITARY ALLIANCE a 


Tue US State Department has captured German documents to prove that 
a few weeks before the Nazis launched their invasion of Russia, Molotov went 
to Berlin to try to avert the impending attack, and offered the Nazis “@ fal 
military alliance” in return for-territorial concessions: Eastern Poland, the Balt 
States, the Karclian isthmus, Bessarabia, Bukovina, control of the Dardanelles 
a free hand in Iran and Iraq, control of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Adem 


Hitler and Ribbenthrop rejected the proffered military alliance because Ras 
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tight compartments, separate 
fom each other, into distinct spheres. 
peng opposed to all power politics and 
spheres of influence, I am dead set 
against trying to work out an interna- 
onal policy for labor on the basis of 
particular zones, areas and spheres. We 
must first of all face the problem as 
whole, find certain fundamentals, and 
then apply these basic ideas to the con- 
eete conditions in the various countries. 

It will be much easier to arrive at 
positive proposals for policy and action 
if we can come to an agreement on cer- 
iain basic ideas: 

j—Mankind can never again return 
to the conditions of 1939, which gave 
ysa total war. JT assume we all want 
adifferent and a better world. 

2—Military victory assured the de- 
feat of the Axis aggressors in yester- 
day's battles. But military victory it- 
self does not guarantee the triumph of 
the democratic way of life, of progres- 
sive ideas in the postwar world. 

$—For genuine democracy to win 
the peace today, the truly democratic 
forces of all countries must work for 
a social, political, and economic pro- 
gram which will be more attractive 
and dynamic than the platforms offered 
by the defeated totalitarians of yester- 
day (Nazis and Fascists) and the sur- 
yiving (and momentarily thriving) to- 
falitarianism of today (the so-called 
Communists). 

These three points are valid just as 
much for the Far East as the Near East, 
for Europe as for Asia, and for our own 
country as for all our neighbors in both 
Americas. 

lam convinced that the great mass of 
the people of both the victorious and the 
defeated countries are as hungry for 
freedom as they are for bread. Given 
half a chance by the Big Three, the peo- 
ple of the liberated and defeated lands in 
the Far East and Europe will make real 
contributions toward building a demo- 
tratic, peaceful, and prosperous world. 
§ This is not wishful thinking on my part. 

On my recent visit to Japan and China, 
Iwas pleasantly surprised by the eager- 
ness of Japanese labor to organize into 
fee unions and democratic political par- 
ties. I'am anything but pessimistic as 
tothe prospects for democracy and labor 
inthe Far East. The chances for a re- 
wed and strong free labor movement 
inJapan are good. Before the militaristic 
tique wrecked the Japanese trade unions 
m 1940, they had a membership of about 
40,000. The terror to which Japanese 
Workers were subjected by their rulers 
tid wat eradicate their desire to organize 
tnd to live as free men and women. Even 
tefore Japan surrendered, thousands of 
Japanese workers in Tokyo, Osaka, Yoko- 
ama and other Japanese cities had dem- 
mstrated against the unbearable speed- 
Up, the starvation wages, and the crush- 
ig burdens of war. 

Recently 125 labor leaders gathered in 
Tokyo to lay the foundations for a re- 
“rn and strengthened trade union move- 
ment. Too long have we of the West 
*ored the East. I sincerely hope that 
Anerican free labor will come to the 
“ of the toilers of China and Japan 
wd help them to organize bonafide trade 
mon movements—free from government 
oe and spared the trials and 
¥ = ellied the disruptive maneuvers 

itarian cliques and peddlers of 
mgs Parenthetically, I do not 

8 evidence of the democratic re- 
— of Japan, the recent sudden 

ion to a united front with the 
: lunists of such aggressively im- 
Prialist Papers of yesterday as the 
‘miuri-Hochi and the Asahi. 
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Warreven the people of Europe west 
the Curzon Line have had even the 
chance, they have decisively 





By Charles Kreindler 
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Charles Kreindler, Vice-President of the Internatonal Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, has recently returned from an inspection trip to military camps in the Pacific. 
He visited camps in the Hawaiian Islands, the Marshalls, Gilberts, Mariannas, Philip- 


pines, Okinawa and Japan. 


Kreindler was a member of a commission sent by the 


War Department, on which he represented the AFL. 
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Getting an Eorful 


Courtesy of Christian Seievce Monitor. 
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repudiated the apostles of totalitarian 
Communism. 

In this light, the American labor move- 
ment has a vital duty to perform in be- 
half of its own democratic ideals and for 
the sake of all human progress. As the 
Jargest free trade union movement in the 
world, organized labor in America must 
be in the forefront of all forces striving 
for an active democratic foreign policy 
by our nation. This means American 
initiative, consistency, and vigor in the 
organization of a world security organi- 
zation which will be worthy of its name 
and aim. I mean a world federation in 
which all nations—small as well as big 
—can be really free and secure and not 
merely satellites, pawns, and objects of 
exploitation for the benefit of any ruling 
clique in any big power. 

American labor must fight to have our 
government pursue a foreign policy cal- 


eulated to build a United Nations Or- 
ganization which shall protect the weak 
against the strong and not the powerful 
nations against the weak countries. I 
think this makes sound common sense. 
It is practical. Any other course would 
be dangerously false and fatal. 

In the American Federation of Labor, 
the liberal and progressive forces of the 
world have a large, strong, and vital 
trade union movement committed to such 
a policy. The AFL is a united body in 
ihis respect. The AFL does not have 
within its ranks a large and influential 
totalitarian force which owes its first 
allegiance to powers and interests out- 
side our own country, 

Hence, the AFL is really free to move 
for the support and extension of democ- 
racy at home and abroad. The decisions 
of its last Executive Council on the sup- 
port of democracy in Spain, Chile, and 





The Korean Debacle 


(Continued from Page One) 
and consciences of Americans. In 1905 
the fate of Korea was decided in the 
wholly American city of Portsmouth. In 

1946 it is again our responsibility. 
it is not Koreans who have foisted this 
yesponsibility upon us. They were not 
represented at Portsmouth. They had no 
voice at Cairo. And they were not pres- 
ent at Yalta, where the decision to toss 
half of Korea to the Russian militarists 


was made. 


The Koreans have fought hard for 
their freedom. They have fought for a 
full generation under incredible difficul- 
ties and with no shadow of help or en- 
couragement. Even in the dark days of 
1942, they refused to truckle to the Japs, 
and still fought for our cause, in the 
belief that it was also their own. 


Now the Koreans look at Americans 
with half-averted eyes. In Seoul Amer- 
ican soldiers have been stoned in the 
streets—and many more would be were 
it not for the earnest pleas of Dr. 
Syngman Rhee and other patriots who 
are striving to prevent a break. To 
Korean nationalists the day of dis- 
ilusionment came when they realized 
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the incredible truth that once again 

(as in 1905) they had been sold out. 
In the name of power politics they had 
been tossed into -Russian hands now, 
as they once were sacrificed to the 
Japanese. 

Korea is an old country. Its people 
are patient. They have seen many mis- 
takes made and survived. They have 
seen many empires rise and fall, while 
their own sea and mountain-girt country 
went on in its relatively undisturbed 
way. Some day, they have faith, the 
scales of justice will be righted, and 
Korea will once again be restored to its 
own government. In 10,000 years it will 
be all the same. 

But pardon them, gentlemen, if they 
have an attack of mal de mer when they 
hear us Americans talk of the ideals 
governing our conduct of foreign affairs. 
When Korean liberation is finally accom- 
plished, and a Korean Minister attends 
the functions of the Department of 
State, it would be unwise to try too hard 
to read the emotions so neatly concealed 
behind his surface calm. For the next 
war in which we find ourselves engaged, 
how many friends shall we have? How 
many, in fact, shall we deserve? 
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Foreign Policy for Organized Labor 


Democracy in Asia as in Europe Depends on Labor 


Germany, confirm this beyond challenge, 
As | see it, the expansion of democracy 
is no high-sounding notion for dema- 
gogues to toy with. The extension of 
democracy from the political into the 
social and economic fields is a life-and- 
death question for the postwar world, 
Atomic power in itself can never pre- 
vent and may even precipitate a super- 
total war and only bring on self-extermi- 
nation for mankind unless it both ex- 
pands and extends democracy. 

Our free labor mhovement, with its vast 
numbers, tremendous industrial strength, 
and traditionally democratic background, 
is face to face with its most urgent task: 
organized labor in the United States 
must become the most dynamic force 
for the development and expansion of 
democratic principles and practices in 
cur own country and in other lands. We 
of organized labor have done more than 
our share in winning the war over Nazi- 
Fascist totalitarianism. We must be ready 
io do more than our share toward win- 
ning the peace—toward winning a world 
free from the fear of totalitarian terror, 
the menace of war, and the curse of 
exploitation and poverty. 

Toward equipping itself for meeting 
the above urgent tasks, American labor 
should consider the following principles 
in its basie policies during the crucial 
period through which we are now pass- 
ng: 

1—The cornerstone of labor’s domestic 
and international policy in every country 
must be the strengthening of democracy 
in political, economic and social relations. 
It is not for American labor to dictate 
the exact form which the democratic 
state structure should take in any par- 
ticular country. But democracy in every 
country can mean something only if it 
guarantees full freedom of association, 
the right to multiple political organiza- 
tion, and the opportunity for the great 
masses of people to attain economic se- 
curity and the improvement of their 
living conditions. 

2—The one-party system is the very 
opposite of political democracy. 
ican labor has a vital stake in the elimi- 
nation of this dictatorial menace to dem- 
ocratie principles. Without political de- 
mocracy there can be no free trade 
unions in any country, and without free 
trade unions there can be no political 
democracy. There is no exception to 
this truth. 

3—In Asia as in every other pait of 
the world, free trade unions are the bul- 
wark of modern democracy. Trade unions 
are democratic only if they are free from 
manipulation or domination by govern- 
ment agencies, employer organizations, 
and political parties, run by and for their 
membership, with a full sense of !abor’s 
responsibility. 

4—-The maintenance of international 
security can be achieved only by vigor- 
ously applying the principles of tie 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, 

5—American labor must strive for 
maximum collaboration with the free 
labor movements and genuine demo- 
cratic forces of every country—the 
“backward” included—in the further- 
ance of human progress. 


Amer- 





HOUSING PROGRAM 

(From the Congressional Record, 
| February 28, page 1816) 
| CLARE HOFFMAN (Rep., Mich.) : 
“You do not absolutely need a bath- 
room. You can get along without a 
bathroom. But if somebody wants a 
bathroom my point is it is none of | 
anyone else’s business. Mr. Ickes, 1° 
understand, had one down in the In- | 
terior Building all fixed up, a bath-! 
room in colored marble. If a man, 
|wants to have a bathroom or a tin 
‘tub or take a bath in the watering 
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trough, I think he is entitled to do so.” | 
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Reflection of the War in Soviet Drama 


Review by VERA ALEXANDROVA 


SEVEN SOVIET PLAYS. With Intro- 
ductions by H. W. L: Dana. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1946. 
520 pp. Price $4.00. 


“ 

Tuese seven different plays repre- 
sent seven different ways in which Soviet 
drama prepared the Russian people for 
the coming of the German invasion of 
June, 1941, and helped sustain “their 
courage and unity in the midst of that 
invasion, the most terrific of all history,” 
writes H. W. L. Dana in his Introduc- 
tion. This is true only in part, for some 
plays were written during the war. Some 
of the plays and novels deal with a pos- 
sible clash between Soviet Union and 
Japan (N. Pogodin’s The Silver Ravine, 
P. Pavlenko’s In the East, etc.), but no 
literary work of importance in Russia 
before 1941 even mentions the “coming 
of the German invasion.” This appears 
clearly in the play of Alexander Afino- 
genov On the Eve, included in the col- 
lection. On June 21, the eve of the war, 
not a single member of the large family 
of the aged worker Zavalov, spending 
a peaceful weekend in his father’s coun- 
try house, had the slightest idea of what 
would happen a few hours later. 

Some idea of how acute the whole sit- 
uation during the first period of the war 
was given in the play by Alexander 
Korneitchuk, The Front (1942). The 
action of the play is focused on the 
conflict between the old Bolshevik mili- 
tary chiefs and the young generals who 
arose during the war. The typical old 
military leader is portrayed in Ivan 
Gorlov, commander at the front, that of 
the new rising leader in Ognev, who is 
a passonate antagonist of Gorlov. The 
play ends with the dismissal of Gorlov 
and the appointment to his place of the 
young general Ognev. The weak point 
of Korneitschuk’s drama lies in the fact 
that “the bitter truth” about the military 
ineptitude of Gorlov could be discussed 
only afer it had been recognized by 
Stalin. The play was a geat success 
during the year 1943. This success proves 
how great the disappointment with the 
Soviet military leadership was during the 
first disastrous period of the war. 

The somewhat misleading remarks of 
H. W. L. Dana about the ways in which 
Soviet drama “prepared” the Russian 
people for the coming German invasion 
are hardly accidental. It seems that the 
desire to show how fine everything was 
in Soviet Russia “influenced the choice of 
the plays. One of the most successful 
and doubtless best Russian wartime plays 
is The Invasion by Leonid Leonov. Since 
the war ended only The Invasion holds 
its place on the theatre programs. This 
play, however, is not included in the col- 
lection. Is it not because it shows that 
the heroie exploits which were credited 
to the Communist Andrei in fact had 
been accomplished by the non-party son 
of doctor Talanov, who shortly before 
the invasion had returned home from a 
concentration camp? Leonid Leonov, a 
very prominent writer, is represented in 
the collection only by his prewar play 
The Orchards of Polovechansk (1938). 
H. W. L. Dana introduces this play as 
follows: “In the Orchards of Polovehansl 
and in several of these other plays there 
lurk in the background sinister figures 
leagued with the enemies of Russia. giv- 
ing even to these cheerful plays the 
sense of the ever-present menace of a 
coming foreign invasion.” “The sinister 
figure” lurking in the background of 
Leonov’s play is Matvei Pylyayev, an 
old Bolshevik and close friend of the 
aged director Maccaveyev from the time 
of the Civil War. The rupture of their 
friendship is due to the fact that years 
ago Pylyayev was a lover of Mas- 
caveyev’s wife and the last son of Mac- 
caveyev is in reality the son of Pylyayev. 
The drama develops around this episode: 
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after many years Pylyayev reappears at 
the Maccaveyev’s home. Now he is old 
poor, despised, because he was an oppo- 
sitionist and spent several years in a 
concentration camp. , Leonov lets him 
appear now as a dangerous person con- 
nected with foreign espionage. This in- 
terpretation of an old Bolshevik is due 
to the fact that the play was written in 
1938, shortly after the Moscow trials. 
At that time many Soviet writers, and 
Leonov, alas, among them, were tempted 
to exploit this officially favored topic, 
which, however, had nothing to do with 
the “ever-present menace of foreign in- 
’ Among other plays included in 
collection, only The Russian People, by 
Constantine Simonov, well-known in this 
country, is of interest. 


vasion.’ 


Some Light on the German Trag 


Review by ALFRED BRAUNTHAL ' 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
By S. H. Steinberg. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. XI and 304 
pages. $3.00. 


German history, if intelligently in- 
terpreted, will reveal why the great civil- 
ized nation which Germany once was 
fell first into the abyss of Hohenzollern 
imperialism and then became a willing 
tool for the depravities of Nazism. A 
history of Germany written for the gen- 
eral reader outside of Germany will be 
of interest to him only if it paves the 
way for an understanding of this tragic 
development. Does Steinberg’s book meet 
this supreme test? Yes, inasmuch as 
the author propounds and develops a 
number of historical theses which are 
really helpful for an understanding of 
the German problem. But Steinberg fails 
to throw light on other important fac- 
tors which also contributed to the Ger- 
man tragedy. 

The main historical theses which can 
be derived from Steinberg’s presentation 





Faith and Manley Hopkins 


By RALPH 

GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. By the 
Kenyon Critics; New Directions Press, 
$1.50. 


A BOOK appears now, a series of es- 
says by the “Kenyon critics,” on the 
Victorian Jesuit poet, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. What the book has to say is 
technical, involved, in an exact sense 
provincial, and hardly up to the standard 
of some of the other studies in the New 
Directions series of Makers of Modern 
Literature. But though this inquiry into 
Hopkins is to a ho-hum stage abstrusely 
literary, cultish, and only slightly perti- 
nent to an understanding of a difficult 
and ingrown poet, it is important because 
it has been published today. If not as 
an event, certainly as a symptom, this 
book is significant. 

Hopkins is important to us for his 
keen insight, sensitivity, and with in 
judging his contemporaries; for his crit- 
ical intuition and awareness of the poetic 
process; for his perception of the prob- 
lems of meaning and revelation in poetry. 
The monument for these qualities exists 
in his letters to Robert Bridges, pub- 
lished a decade ago. As a poet, Hopkins 
can be damned by his own words, his 
understanding of what the poet must do 
for the reader: 

“One of two kinds of clearness one 
should have—either the meaning to be 
felt without effort as fast as one reads 
or else, if dark at first reading, when 
once made out to explode.” 

However beautiful the harmonic and 
polyrhythmic movement of Hopkins’ 
poetry, the compression and complexity 
of his syntax (the forward lunge which 
doubles back on itself), leave the pains- 
taking reader clinging only to isolated 
lines and phrases which, though full of 
abiding loveliness, are pregnant with a 
meaning somehow never delivered. By 
Hopkins” 
plode. 


own criterion, they never ex- 


To the non-scholarly reader, then, 
Hopkins today is mainly interesting and 
sympathetic not as a poet—though he is 
very much a poet’s poet, a prosodist’s 
prosodist—but as a man of faith in a 
world upturned; more precisely a Cath- 
olic man of faith. A young man sur- 
rounded by the bourgeois optimism of 
the Brownings, the dewy vapors of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, the studied paganism 
of the Swinburnes, Hopkins assumed the 
double discipline of Catholism and Jesuit- 
ism. This, plus the hint of polite homo- 
sexuality, has endeared him to the neo- 
Thomists, the (Mortimer) Adlerians, and 
to that host of parlor converts whose 
faith is poised on the tip of a compass 
needle. 

These world ex-patriates have made a 
cult of Hopkins, and they will find this 
new book of criticism much to their 
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precious liking. But their interest does 
not disqualify the meaning of Hopkins 
to perplexed intellectuals today. As prod- 
ucts of the thwarted materialism of the 
30s, they envy the young Oxford priest 
the faith which sat so easily on him, and 
seek to find its secret in the filigree of 
his poems. Faith, as a peg on which to 
hang a philosophy, as a container for a 
chaotic and overcast world—that is their 
need, and in the discipline of the spirit 
Hopkins achieved in the Church, they see 
the possibility of a way. 

This desire for faith which so many 
young men have brought back from a 
war of twilight significance, a war of 
negations against a positive evil, is the 
core of the problem. The direct theolog- 
jeal love, the faith in God and in his 
works in nature (not the phony panthe- 
ism of the 19th century) which hides un- 
der the fretwork of Hopkins’ poetry 
opens a prospect to the seeking heart. 
It is a prospect which leaves the mind 
unsatisfied and still seeking, unless the 
two are as critically interwined as they 
were in Hopkins, so the desire remains 
unappeased. Until the world invests in 
some small peace of mind, the God which 
Hopkins—and which every religious poet 
—creates will draw to it the despairing 
and the dispirited in times of crisis. 





Between the Lines 


@ The Now It Can and Will Be Told 
Dept. At last the walls of wartime 
censorship are collapsing in the pub- 
lishing field. Harpers at long last has 
decided to release Trotsky’s biography 
of Stalin. Kravchenko’s volume, I Chose 
Freedom, will hit the stands later this 
season. Animal Farm, by George Orwell, 
a satire of Russian Communism which 
has already swept England, has been 
scheduled for American publication. And 
now, This Is My Story, by Louis Budenz, 
Communist editor turned Catholic, will 
be on the book counters October 11, The 
publisher is Whittlesey House. 

* x 

@ A Note on Koestler. Reports from 
France indicate that Koestler is the 
most discussed author. His Darkness at 
Noon, a brilliant novel of the Moscow 
trials, has been published for the first 
time in France under the title From 
Zero to Infinity. In New York it is an- 
nounced that Darkness at Noon has been 
added to the Modern Library at ninety- 
five cents a copy. This is a book bargain. 

al * - 

@ Sound and Fury: Irwin Shaw in the 
foreword to his play, The Assassin, 
writes: “I would no more think of sit- 
ting down to dinner with certain of the 
critics of the New York papers than £ 
would think of breaking bread with the 
master of Buchenwald.” 


~48 
et 
of the history of Germany are as foljy 
1—The organic development ofg 
ern democratic state was hamper 
Germany by the fact that this egy 
fell under the sway of «. barbarian 
which grew on the edge of Gem 
civilization (Prussia) and which yy 
mately overpowered the other Germ, 
states, where conditions for a democry 
development were more propitious, 
2—Militarism, bureaucracy, and Py 
sian discipline are not characters 
features of German history as a why 
but were artificially created by sey 
Prussian rulers and later forced y 
all Germany by the conqueror’s sworj 
3—The formation of the German Re 
in 1871 did not constitute a genyj 
union of the German states, but 
foreed upon them by the victorigg 
Prussian dynasty. The real union of # 
German states had failed when the ry 
lution of 1848 was defeated by 4 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
4—German democracy ultimately fii 
because a large part of the mix 
classes were bribed by and made thy 
peace with the victorious autocricis 
both of the Hohenzollerns and of Hit 

Correct as all these theses are, tly 
do not illuminate the whole comple 
the German problem. The author m 
lects, for instance, completely the bes 
ing which economic factors had on 
course of German history. Thus he fil 
to mention even with one word t 
devastating effects which the shifting 
the center of the world trade from i 
Mediterranean, Alpine, and Baltic tri 
routes to the Atlantic routes from 
late 15th century on had on the pr 
perity and political cohesion of 
many. But it was precisely the 
nomic, political, and cultural stagnat 
in Germany and the lack of politi 
cohesion in the period from the li 
to the second half of the 18th cent 
which made her a prey of military 
querors from the outside and insite @ 
the country and stifled the developmal 
of democratic forces. 

Nor does Steinberg do justice to 
tragic part which totalitarian rm 
ticism played not only in the Gem 
middle classes, but also in the Germ 
working class. He virtually ignores 
role of the Communists in the disit 
gration of the Weimar Republic. Af 
all, democracy in Germany was dom 
not for the sole reason that a la 
part of the middle classes turned toil 
tarian, or reverted to the rom 
adoration of the strong autocratic fo 
of German unity, but because of 
defection, under Communist leader 
of a considerable part of the wor 
from their old sacred democratic i 
Democracy collapsed already 
Bruening when the majority of 
electorate voted for anti-democratit ‘ 
ties, namely the Nazis, the German \ 
tional Party, and the Communists ° 
these crucial facts are entirely neg 
in Steinberg’s book. 

In spite of these defects, Steinbet 
history is so revealing with regal | 
some very important aspects of the® 
velopment of the German tragedy ® 
it should be read by all who watt 


io 


get more information on these que 
than they can get from the bulk 04 
war-born literature on Germany. 





= — 





@ The Ex-G.l. Front: The new rep™ 
ly party-line publication Salute came ® 
for commen tin the House recenlty: ’ 
Dondero (R., Mich.) attacked it ® 
insidious hoax.” He saw it a8 #” 
tempt by the CPA (not Certified 
Accountants) to make hay out of vel 
dissatisfaction. Said Dondero: The® 
issue “follows the party line to the 
ter.” He named contributors "" 
Bernstein, James Dugan, DeWitt 
(was Gilpin’s Party name im 
City some years ago Ralph Mun 
as former contributors to Comm 
publications, including the Daily ¥ 
the Young Communist Review, the ’ 
Masses, ete. Leverett Gleason, P™ 
of Salute, is not mentioned im 
issue. 
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NO HELP 
From HIRAM ELFENBEIN 


To the Editor: 


ly your editorial comment on Lewis 
Waldman’s article, Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion or Collective Bargaining? A Debate 
on HBB-Bill” in your February 9 issue, 
you state that “The arguments advanced 
here by Louis Waldman, author of Labor 
Lowyer, against the HBB bill apply 
with equal force to the Case bill, which 
has been accepted by the House.... In 
fact, the Case bill is worse than the 
HBB bill, opposed by all organized labor 
and liberal forces.” 

Waldman’s objecitons to the HBB bill 
were stated by him thus: 

“The heart of the bill is compulsion, 
There is compulsory arbitration. There 
js compulsory maintenance of the stotus 
quo. There is compulsory writing in of 
certain terms and conditions in 
tracts. There is the compulsory 
union shop, There are compulsory forms 
for union organization and 


cone 


none 


existence, 


Everyone in management-labor relations 


is subordinated to the will of a board 
and its creatures which is practically un- 
limited by standards or criteria of action. 
It is the antithesis of a free, voluntary 
system.” 

“Arbitration” means the submission 
of a dispute to the decision of privately 
chosen judges. The Case bill does not 
require this. It necessitates merely 
“available conciliation and mediation pro- 
cedure,” under which the intermediaries 
simply try to induce the parties to agree 
with each other. Under arbitration, on 
the other hand, the arbitrators decide for 
the parties. 


The Case bill seeks to create a “I.abor- 
Management Mediation Board” whose 
task is “to assist the parties to adjust 
and settle the dispute and make agree- 
ments for that purpose.’ Nothing in it 
makes the board’s decision final or bind- 
ing. It permits the board only to “ei 
deavor to induce the parties to the dis- 
pute voluntarily to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration.” You are wrong 
if you say “there is compulsory arbi- 
tration.” 


As to maintaining the status quo, the 


B ‘ase bill has some obviously undesirable 


provisions, It requires that the labor 
union may call a_ strike “after 
other available conciliation and mediation 
procedures have been attempted.” And 
these efforts must precede taking the 
tase to the Mediation Board. Does the 
Plural “procedures” union 
mast resort to all mediation 
agencies first? 
Med 


only 


mean the 
existing 
The bill also requires the 
. iation Board itself to mediate. Why 
‘hen must efforts at mediation be pre- 
‘ously made? This compulsory dupli- 
eon of mediation is irrational. What 
constitutes an attempt at mediation pro- 
tedure? How long must it last to be a 
Fenuine effort? In short, how long can 
* proposed strike be deferred by requir- 
'"& mediation prelimnary to the Media- 
“on Board taking the case? This is a 
fault, 

At any rate it is during this inital 
— 


period of compulsory mediation (not ar- 
bitration) that the status quo must be 
maintained. This, however, does not con- 
tinue forever. Under the Case bill it 
may be ordered preserved by the board 
only for thirty days after the dispute 
is presented to it. Nevertheless, it is 
misleading to say (2) “there is compul- 
sory maintainance of the stafus quo,” 
which makes one infer the period is end- 
less, It is not. 

Besides, it is unlikely that the re- 
quirement for preliminary mediation will 
protract the period of negotiations and 
prevent or obstruct a sirike, for the 
unions will merely submit their disputes 
io the outside mediators so much earlier. 
Moreover, nothing in the bill prevents 
ihe union from seeking the offices of 
several sets of mediators at 
time. 


the same 


I fail to find in the Case bill as pub- 
lished in the New York Times any pro- 
vision for the “compulsory writing in of 
terms and con- 
There is not even a provision 
that “makes it compulsory for unions 
to insert certain specified arbitration 
proposals in their contracts,” with which 
Waldman charges the HBB bill. The 
Case bill merely states in this connec- 
tion that “The award of the arbitrator 

. shall be binding upon all parties 
cosenting to such arbitration.” This is 
nothing new, nor particularly wrong. 


certain conditions in 


tracts.” 


” 


This Case bill, however, does provide 
that “All collective-bargaining contracts 
shall be mutually and equally binding 
and enforceable” and “In the event of a 
breach may be maintained.” But already 
this trend has been begun by unions as 
in the Ford contract. This is far from 
“compulsory writing in of terms and con- 
ditions in contracts.” 

As to “the compulsory non-union 
shop,” the Case bill is utterly silent. 
Perhaps you were mindful of the pro- 
vision that would make it unlawful for 
persons by force or threat to prevent 
any individual from working. Yet many 
feel that this is already the law of the 
land and moreover does not prevent all- 
union shops. 

Likewise “compulsory forms for union 
organization and existence” are not 
touched upon by the Case bill. As to 
the supreme “will of a board... which 
is practically unlimited,” nothing in the 
bill gives it any power extending beyond 
the thirty days during which it seeks 
to mediate the dispute. Furthermore, 
during that time it may, if it wish, not 
order the status quo preserved. This of 
course is a hope, though not a prob- 
ability, in any large-scale or serious sit- 
uation. 

Assuming therefore that eevrything 
that Waldman says of the Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill is correct about it, it is appar- 
ent that none of it is true of the Case 
bill. 

It may be sponsored by reactionaries, 
it may be harmful to labor, it may even 
be helpful to capital. But that does not 
justify panicky denunciation of it on 
grounds that are entirely false. It is 
hard enough to win adherents to our 
cause on bonafide criticism without be- 
ing hampered by reckless illegitimate 
fault-finding. 





How Has Russia Been “Rewarded”? 


From KAAREL ROBERT PUSTA 


16 the Editor: 


Wixstox CHURCHILL, co-author 
: te Moscow, Teheran, Yalta and Pots- 


~.. *8reements, erstwhile sponsor of 
a in Yugoslavia and promoter of the 
Mresent status in Poland, has voiced 
theme the further expansion of 
«. Ussia. However, speaking of the 
eign of world 


ft : international 
Undations of 


law and 
enduring peace,” he 


Not to be as much disturbed by 
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the status quo already created by Soviet 
Russia as to know where Russia intends 
to stop. There is an implicit acquiescence 
in and even connivance with the con- 
quests made hitherto, when Churchill 
calmly states: 


“There is no reason why Soviet Rus- 
sia should feel “ill-rewarded” for her 
efforts in the war. If her losses have 
been grievous ... her “gains” have 
also been magnificent. .. . 


“In the west the Baltic States and 


a large part of Finland have been re- 
incorporated in Russia. The Curzon 


BILL IS ANTI-LABOR, 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
BADLY DRAFTED 


Reply by LOUIS WALDMAN 
HE Case Bill is a vicious anti- 
I labor measure. Whether it has the 
dubious honor of measuring up in 

all respects in its evil effect to the 
H-B-B Bill, is besides the point. It has 
taken on some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the H-B-B Bill «nd added some 
of its own. Moreover, it has all the 
earmarks of careless and hasty drafts- 
manship. 

Here are six examples of the objec- 
tionable features of the bill: 

i—Like the H-B-B Bill, it turns the 
clock of progress back fifteen years, and 
in effect repeals the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, for which labor had fought for over 
a generation. If the Case Bill becomes 
law, the evil of the labor injunction 
will be brought back on the scene with 
all its injustice and its inequality before 
the Jaw as far as labor is concerned. 
Even the so-called Mediation Board 
could issue injunction orders under this 
bill. 

2~—-Like the H-B-B Bill, the Case Bill 
sets up penalties for the use of violence 
and intimidation in connection with 
labor relations, but those penalties, run 
only one way—against labor. There is 
not a word about an employer using 
violence and intimidation, but this pro- 
vision is only a characteristic of the 
one-sidedness and partiality of this bill. 
It emasculates the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as far as labor is concerned, 
piling up penalty upon penalty upon the 
workers and their labor unions, For 
good measure, the bill provides a few 
more penalties than are to be found in 
the H-B-B Act. 

3—Like the H-B-B Bill, the Case 
measure prohibits strikes during a pre- 
scribed so-called “cooling off” . period. 
And like the other bill, though it freezes 
the status quo, which is so beneficial to 
employers, it fails to provide for the 
minimum protection to labor, that of 
making the agreement subsequently 
entered into retroactive to the date of 
expiration of the last agreement. 

4—-The proposed Case law prohibits 
the “boycott, and so forth.” These pro- 
hibitions go further than the H-B-B Bill. 
They outlaw many practices in labor 
relations now legal and recognized. It 
prescribes penalties for violations of 
these prohibitions so sweeping and gen- 
eneral as to be shocking in their impli- 
eations. A mere violation of the boy- 
cott restriction would lose for a union 
its status as a labor organization under 
the National Labor Relations Act for a 
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period of as long as six months. An 
international union might forfeit its 


“vights to represent its members in col- 


lective bargaining everywhere because 
of a secondary boycott against a single 
employer anywhere. 


5—An individual who violates the 
anti-boycott provisions of this proposed 
measure would “on and after such vio- 
lation cease to have, and cease to be 
entitled to, the status of an employee 
for the purposes of Sections 7, 8 and 9 
of the National Labor Relations Act... .” 
This denial of status to an individual 
worker is without time limit. Pre- 
sumably, under this Act, he would lose 
it for the rest of his life and thereby 
be deprived of all rights to collective 
bargaining. 


6—The bill provides that “hereafter 
no supervisory employees shall have the 
status of an ‘employe’ for the purposes 
of Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the National 
Labor Relations Act.” 

Under the law today, supervisory em- 
ployees or foremen have a right to form 
their own unions. They have a right to 
be affiliated with national labor bodies. 
They have a right to bargain collee- 
tively. In many industries, supervisory 
employees are members of the same 
union and are part of the same bar- 
gaining unit as the employees they 
supervise. This bill would, with a stroke 
of the pen, destroy these rights and 
these relationships which are of long 
standing. 

The Case Bill is an anti-labor chop 
suey cooked up in the spirit of anger, 
antagonism and anti-labor bias, not in 
the spirit of deliberate, well-considered, 
constructive legislation. 

In addition to being a badly drawn 
bill, the Case measure is of doubtful 
constitutionality. For one thing, the 
denial of the right to strike under 
modern industrial conditions is a nulli- 
fication of the right secured by the 
Thirteenth Amendment against involun- 
tary servitude. For another thing, the 
attempt by Federal legislation to deal 
with the general subject of violence is 
of doubtful constitutional validity. The 
Federal Government, under the Consti- 
tution, may not invade the rights of the 
states to deal with the purely domestie 
questions of violence. 


And it is the irony of ironies that 
the Republicans and the Southern Demo- 
crats in the House should unite on a 
bill which would have the Federal 
Government invade the purely domestie 
affairs of the states to deal with the 
suppression of crime or the protection of 
the citizens of the state against violence. 


cA 





Line, I am glad to say, is no longer 
in question.” 

Perhaps the 10,000,000 Poles now in- 
corporated into Russia by the “Curzon 
Line” settlement, feel much less happy 
than Mr. Churchill? Finland, a nation 
of 3,700,000 inhabitants, has been 
stripped of a large part of its territory 
and population. And it is difficult to un- 
derstand why three Baltic States should 
lose their freedom so tlrat Russia can be 
rewarded. 


Hitler rewarded Russia, for 
her neutrality and friendship, with 
lands which did not belong to him, viz. 
the independent Baltic republics and half 
of Poland. Russia bravely fought back 
when attacked by Germany in 1941. 
But it is also a fact that Soviet Russia 
broke her solemn peace treaties of 1920, 
the non-aggression pacts of 1939, and 
the mutual assistance pacts of 1939, by 
invading the Baltic States and Poland, 
and by attacking Finland, long before 
the German-Russian war started. The 
annexation of Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uwania was characterized by the United 
States Government, in July, 1940, as a 
predatory action and “contrary to the 
principles of reason, justice and law, 
which govern the relations between na- 


Soviet 
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tions.” In 1944 the Baltic States, which 
had endured three years of German oe- 
cupation and Gestapo rule, were again 
invaded by Russia and subjected to a 
regime of terror. The iron curtain has 
descended across the European continent 
not from Stettin, as Mr. Churchill put it, 
but from Tallinn in Estonia, if not from 
Petsamo in Finland. 

The Baltic nations did not cause the 
war nor have they been enemies of 
Russia. Why is it that Russia is re- 
warded by the sacrifice of the freedom, 
property and life of other nations? The 
Atlantic Declaration, of which Churchill 
is co-author, asserted that Britain and 
the United States “desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned” and that “they wish to 
see sovereign rights and _ self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” There were 
no provisions in that declaration of 
August 18, 1941, for bartering about 
peoples and territories as “rewards” for 
stopping further Soviet expansion. The 
right to freedom of the Baltic nations is 
just as sacred as the right of Iran, Tur- 
key, Greece, China, Korea—and Great 
Britain. New York. 
































Katharine Cornell to Revive “Candida 


®G. B. SHAW PLAY TO 
“Kitty” | ALTERNATE WITH | "WHISTLE STOP” 
“ANTIGONE" AT GLOBE THEATRE 


: : F “Whistle Stop,” Seymour Neben- 
Katharine Cornell will appear} 4) production for United Artists, 
again in “Candida.” The actress-| starring George Raft with Ava 
manager will alternate the George! Gardner, Victor McLaglen and Tom 
Bernard Shaw play with her cur-| Conway, opened at the Globe Thea- 
rent production of “Antigone” at/tre on Broadway for its initial 
the Cort Theatre. The first per-| New York engagement. 

formance of “Candida” will be| A forceful love story, “Whistle 
given at the Wednesday matinee|Stoy” introduces Jorja Curtright 
on April 3. The Shaw play will be/to screen audiences for the first 
repeated for the evening perform-|time. Miss Curtright, who plays 
ances of April 3, 4 and 5. Then|“the other woman” in the picture, 
“Antigone” will be given for twojis the twenty-two-year-old Texas 
performances, Saturday matinee|girl being groomed for stardom. 
and evening, April 6. Starting the 
following week, “Candida” will be 
performed Monday through Thurs- 


day, and “Antigone” will play| MAURICE SCHWARTZ AT 
Friday evening and Saturday mati-| BROOKLYN'S PARKWAY 


nee and evening. 














Veliiteien Lake 











Aft tri h angag S 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who plays in sa ae Wea pee 5 ee 
opposite Miss Cornell in “Anti- phia, Maurice Schwartz opened in 
gone, will have the role of Mr. “Dr, Herzy” at Brooklyn’s Park- 
Burgess in “( andida, while Mil- way Theatre for a limited engage- 
dred Natwick will play Prossy, and) ment. Mr. Schwartz will play the 
Wesley. Addy, who also appears in| title role, and others in his Yid- 
Antigone,” will play Morrell.| dish Art Theatre company include 
Marlon Brando will be seen aS|Berta Gersten, Muriel Gruber, 
Marchbanks and Oliver Cliff as| Charlotte Goldstein, Menachim Ru- 
Lexy. Guthrie MeClintic, who|bin, Isadore Casheer, and other 


































j staged “Antigone,” will direct. stars. Joseph Rumshinsky has| Who co-stars with Sonny Tufts: 
t 4 # gi Bis, j : . ae written the incidental music, and Joan Caulfield in “Miss 
Paulette Goddard essays the title role of “Kitty,” replacing ‘Ihe Lost Miss Cornell last produced “Can- | yy A. Condell has designed the Slagle’s” now at Brooklp 





Weekend” at the Rivoli Theatre next Saturday, March 30th. dida” in 1942 for the benefit of the! sets for the 12 scenes. Paramount. 
Army Emergency Fund and Navy 
PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY | Robin Hood, will have its New] Relief Society. It was performed 


PROGRAMS York premiere at Loew’s Criterion] 35 times, under the auspices, of 
at Carnegie Hall Theatre Wednesday (March 27).|the American Theatre Wing War ? I/( 
Art Rodzinski 2 aah Din Cornel Wilde is starred with Anita| Service, and total receipts of $122,- : 
Artur Soezinski, Musical Uirector! Louise, Jill Esmond and Edgar|247 were turned over to these or- ors 


ae a an 24, at 3) Buchanan. George Sherman and} ganizations. 
(Broadcast over CBS) — .:...:.,| Henry Levin direeted, and Leon- : ; : 
Soloist: Artur Rubinstein, Pianist} 4.4 S Picker and Clifford Sanforth| “Antigone,” which started its 













































Symphony _— ee .Prokofieff | | produced, engagement at the Cort Theatre 
ntermission <i ‘ on February 18, was written by the 

, 3ased on the novel, “Son of ae he 
Piano Concerto No. 1 ; og French playwirght Jean Anouilh 





Ye ,| Robinhood” by Paul Castleton, the a . 
Thursday Evening, March 28, S245 film treats of the adventures of — — bag ee 
Friday Afternoon, March 29, 2:30 Robert of Nottingham (Wilde), Other = ae y seagate 
Soloist: Zino Francescatti, Violinist | “"° Carries on in the colorful tra-| !" Miss Cornell’s company are: 
Festival Overture ...............Thert| “ition of his famed outlaw father. Bertha Belmore, Horace Braham, 
Tih: tite tis. Dennen Miss Louise is seen as Lady Cath- Ruth Matteson, Wesley Addy and 
Nocturne for Orchestra.....Fitelberg | ©''"® Maitland, Miss Esmond plays| George Mathews. Completing the 
A flac mccamm }the Queen Mother, and Buchanan| roster are Eveline Vaughn, Michael 
Symphony in B fiat................Chausson has a strong character role as the Higgins, David J. Stewart and 
Violin Concerto in D major..Brohms beloved Friar Tuck. Albert Biondo. 


Saturday Evening, March 30, 8:45 ee ——— talent ati 
Soloist: Hilde Somer, Pianist 


in B flat minov............ 






















Partita Lionel Barrymore 
(1st time in New York) 
Symphony in B flat 
major . woe HAUSSON DAVID ©. SELZNICK 







Intermission 
Piano Concerto No. 1 


presents 


pei ep fat majrProkotet| | MM’ INGRID BERGMAN 
from “Prince Igor”... Borodin 


GREGORY PECK 


“THE BANDIT OF SHERWOOD in 
FOREST” TO PREMIERE AT ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 
CRITERION MARCH 27th 


“The Bandit ofSherwood Forest,” 
c y-tongyaenn a’s sw vashbuckling Techni 
color nroducti ahent the son of 
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YONKERS LODER LONG BARRIER 
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SRO Tec aetiglgaa Melanie Ne L$ at 


Joan Leslie and Robert 
the t new Warner picture at the tee Theatre. 


At Strand Theatre 





Alda co-star in “ 


MANY OF THE M-G-M 
STARS IN NEW MUSICAL 


M-G-M’s “Ziegfeld Follies of 
1946,” Technicolor musical which 
introduces the largest number of 
star personalities ever assembled 
in a single motion picture, opened 
at the Capitol Theatre. 

Heading this stellar roster are 
Fred Astaire, Edward Arnold, 
Lucille Ball, Marion Bell, Lucille 
Bremer, Fanny Brice, Judy Gar- 
land, Kathryn Grayson, Lena 
Horne, Gene Kelly, James Melton, 
Victor Moore, Virginia O’Brien, 
William Powell, Red Skelton, 
Esther Williams, Keenan Wynn, 
and the Ziegfeld Girls. 

Highlights of the revue num- 
bers include Astaire and Miss 
Bremer’s “Limehouse Blues” fan- 
tasy, as well as the great screen 
scoop the teaming of Astaire with 
Gene Kelly in the George Gersh- 
win number, “Babbitt and Bro- 
mide.” A musical highlight is the 
streamlined version of the famous 
Brindisi aria from “La Traviata,” 
featuring Metropolitan Opera star 
James Melton, Marion Bell and the 


Arabian Nights fable for a smash- 




































Ray Bolger capered to town as 
star of the new Nancy Hamilton- 
Morgan Lewis revue, “Three to 
Make Ready,” at the Adelphi _ 
tre Thursday evining, March 7 


Ebullient Mr. Bolger, on has 
been absent from the Broadway 
boards since “Big Jupiter” three 


seasons ago, returned from Holly- 
wood to star in the new musical. 

Presented by Stanley Gilkey and 
Barbara Payne, “Three to Make 
Ready” is the third in a series of 
notably bright revues. The first to 
be presented since Pearl Harbor, 
like its predecessors it is under the 
over-all supervision of John Mur- 
ray Anderson. 

Supporting the inimitable Bolger 
we Brenda Forbes, veteran of 
“One for the Money” and “Two for 
the Show,” Rose Inghram, lyric 
wprano; Jane Deering, Gordon 

, new singing find; Harold 
lang of the Ballet Theatre, Bibi 

(sterwald and the radio maestro 
Arthur Godfrey. 

Margaret Webster is making her 
musical debut as director of sketch- 
. Dances and musical numbers 
for the Bolger show have been 
aged ‘by Robert Sidney, as his 
frst civilian chore since release 
from the Army. Sidney performed 
similar service for the globe- 
tiding “This Is the Army.” Don- 
td Oenslager designed the set- 
ings, Audre the. costumes. Ray 

Lovensugh conducts the or- 


With sketches and lyrics by 
ty Hamilton, music by Morgan 
new revue features rub- 
ierlegged Mr. Bolger in a variety 
d disguises, ranging from World 
Ver II's woebegone Sad Sack 
an Alfred Lunt-like star, 
© reminiscent soft-shoe vaude- 
mn. Critics and public alike 
turing the revue’s tryout in Boston 
re 
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Under the Direction of 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 
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SMEATRE PARTIES 


AN trade unions and fra-! 
» swaaiattions are re- | 
¢ when planning theatre | 
to do so through Ber- | 
Feinman, Manager of the | 
LEADER THEATRICAL| 
ARTMENT. Phone AL- 
4-4622, New Leader 
a] Department, 7 East 
New York City. 










“THREE T0 MAKE READY” BRINGS 
RAY BOLGER BACK TO BROADWAY 
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“CINDERELLA JONES” 
HELD OVER AT STRAND 


comedy 
Robert Alda, is now in its 2 


Ji 
calist Dotty Saulters, 


Moke & Doke and the Three Pons, | 


Sisters, 
Rhythm,” are an added attraction | 


Strand. 


ing number, with Kathryn Grayson 
singing “Beauty Is Everywhere.” 


Xavier Cugat and his orchestra 
headline the elaborate accompa- 
nying stars in person show. An 
nd Philadelphia acclaimed “Three | outstanding group of Latin-Amer- 
to Make Ready” as Bolger at his}ican entertainers will be featured 
est. with the Cugat band, including 

Louis Del Campo, Betty Reilly, 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 
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ROOGE 
Book rt Us sen by OSCAR NAMMERSTEIN, ad 
tl, Dancer by AGNES de MILLE, 
s | ances by 
comedians with Jchn Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 
MAJESTIC W. 4ith St, Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


Warner Bros. 
starring Joan Leslie and 
nd week 
t the New York Strand Thaetre. 
Cab Calloway and his Jumpin’ | 
ive Jubilee head the accompany- 
ig “in person” show. 

Featured with Calloway are vo- 


“Cinderella Jones,” 








A New Musical Pley 


ovelty tap dancers. The Peters | 


"A Ton of Harmony and | 








The Musical Hit 


YoKLAHOMa! 


n the new “in person” bill at the 





Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs" 
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BEFORE SPRING 


Irene Manning 


Music by Richard Rodgere -—- Book & Iyrica 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold , Joseph , Betty Jane , 
Kee} Buloft Watson 
St, James Thea. W. 44, Mais. Thurs, & Sat, 


“A MUSICAL HIT?” | 
—WALTER WINCHELL | 
JOHN C. WILSON presenis 


THE DAY 











The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


“ALFRED ~~ NN 
LUNT + FONGANNE 
O Mistress nine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
UMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 





Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and _x 


ALAN JAY 
“Bas Johnson 
John Archer 
Dances by ANTONY TUDOR 
NATIONAL Theatre, W. 4ist Street 


Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:30. No Mon. Perf. 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday 2:30 
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New “Ziegtield Follies” Film at the Capitol 








Ziegfeld Girls. Esther Williams, a 
star of a novel and fantastic 
under-water ballet, is another. 
Judy Garland, who kids herself 
and her screen star sisters in a 
skit called “The Interview,” is} 
still another, while clouds of | 
Cinderella Jones,” irridescent bubbles foam into an 
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“A DELIGHT TO WATCH! ‘"—GIBBS. New Yorker 


SHOW BOAT | 


Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER. Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE, Sth Size Street & 6th Avenue. ClIrcle 5-5200. 
Eves. 8:30 & & Saturday 2:30 _ Sharp. 





herp. tinees Wednesday 
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“ABSORBING MELODRAMA TINGLING WITH 
SUSPENSE AND TERROR.”’— Daily Mirror 


DOROTHY McGUIRE 
GEORGE BRENT 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 






































KENT SMITH - RHONDA FLEMING 
GORDON OLIVER - ELSA LANCHESTER 
‘4 DORE SCHARY PRODUCTION - _—— BOpMAK 
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Los Barrancos, 
Choir. Harvey Stone, comic, is the 
extra added attraction, 


“SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY” 
IN FINAL WEEK AT ROXY 

“Sentimental Journey,” 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox film starring John Payne, 
Maureen O’Hara and William Ben- 
dix, is now in its third and final 
weey at the Roxy Theatre. 

The Roxy stage show headlining 
the Hartmans, popular satirical 
dancers, also starts its third and 
final week. 

“Sentimental Journey,” tender 
and heartwarming story of love 
and adoption, introduces little Con- 
nie Marshall, and features a sup- 
porting cast headed by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Glenn Langan, Mischa 
Auer, Kurt Kreuger, Trudy Mar- 
shall, Ruth Nelson, Dorothy Adams, 
Mary Gordon and Olive Blakeney. 


"ROAD TO UTOPIA" 
4th WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
“Road to Utopia” 
its record-breaking run at 
York Paramount when it 
fourth week today. In 
three weeks the picture starring 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Dorothy 
Lamour and a “talking fish” has 








starts a 
its first 


| played to 520,000 persons. 


Holding over for a fourth week 
in person is Benny Goodman and 


his orchestra with Pat Henning, 
atomic comic,” as an extra added 
attraction. Others in person in- 


clude, Johnny Barnes, Mel Powell, 
Liza Morrow, Art Lund, Lou Me- 
Garrity and Johnny White. 


and the Cugat 


| ___ At Albee 








continues on §- 
the New| F% 


Yvonne > DeC arlo anne in “Fron- 
tier Gal,” the Albee’s new 





feature attraction. 











“BING CROSBY 


* IN 


Plus JOHNNY BARNES 


TIMES SQUARE 
Doors Open 8:30 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA” 


Paramount Picture 
PERSON * 


BENNY GOODMAN 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 


PARAMOUNT "***2* Fe 


@ BOB HOPE 


* Extra! PAT HENNING 











William 


* ON 


THIRD WEEK 
John PAYNE ® Maureen O'HARA 


Nentimental Journey 


And Presenting CONNIE MARSHALL 
20th Century-Fox 
‘Directed by WALTER LANG 
Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 
STAGE * 


The Hartmans - Liberace Dick Brown 
Special! 
The New March of Time “REPORT ON GREECE” 
Extra! HERB SHRINER, Comedy Star of NBC's 


RO xX Y 


BENDIX 


Follies” 


7th AVENUE 
at 50th Street 














WARNERS’ BIGGEST 


CONTINUOUS 
POPULAR PRICES 








Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


“SARATOGA TRUNK” 


A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD 7'o'stecer 


with FLORA ROBSON 


BROADWAY 


























UNO Faces Acid Test 


(Continued from lage (ine) 

Blum is up against a difficult prob- 
lem. After the British Loan came into 
negotiation, it was announced generally 
as a matter of policy that henceforth 
all loans by the United States would be 
made through the Import-Export Bank. 
A great manyerequests for loans have 
gen made, and the total is far beyond 
what the Export-Import Bank has at its 
command. It hardly seems probable that 
the French Government will be able to 
get the amount it requests. 

Yet the fact appears to be that the 
French request is a minimum, not a 
maximum. As an official at the French 
Embassy explained it, the amount needed 
to keep things in France from getting 
worse is $1,000,000,000 But that’s put- 
ting a finger in the dyke, not repairing 
the break. Reconstruction to put France 
en its feet so that it can take care of 
itself thereafter would require another 
$1,500,000,000 at least. 

The problem before our fiscal experts, 
therefore, is whether we can help France 
&tand on its own feet, or whether our 
help must be limited to keeping France 
from sliding down hill any further 


” . * 


Wirntw the next day or two (as this 
% being written), the bill which may 
Secome the “Federal Mediation Act of 
£946” will be approved by the Senate 
Aducation and Labor Committee under 
“e chairmanship of Senator James FE. 
Wurray, Montana Democrat. 

The bill contains a unique note of 
+amor—on the face of it. It says on the 
4te page: “Amendment (in the nature 
@ * substitute).” In case you've for- 
g7tset, that’s what Chairman Murray’s 
Senate Committee has done to the noto- 
rious Case Bill as it was originally in- 
treluced in the House. 

The Case Bill as it passed the House 
would just about wipe out all of labor’s 
When the bill 
got to the Senate Labor Committee, the 


economic gains since 1932. 


liberals in the Senate started amending 
it. When they got through, their con- 
science bothered them. 

How the devil, they asked, can any- 
one call this an amendment? It’s a brand 
new bill. So they stuck in that phrase 
“in the nature of a 
parentheses. 


substitute” in 


The Senate bill establishes a Federal 
Mediation Board as an _ independent 
agency of the government in the De- 
partment of Labor. It will have five 
members, each after the initial set-up 
serving for five years. The five mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Board will be responsible 
directly to the Congres 
to that body annually. 

The Board will absorb the US Con- 
ciliation Service and the conciliation and 
mediation functions of che Secretary of 
Labor. 

The duties of the Board will be to 
“encourage” employers and employees to 
settle their differences by 
and “other peaceful 


‘“ 


and will report 


‘conferences” 
means.” It will 
assist” parties to labor disputes to 
settle disputes through conciliation and 
mediation. The Board “may proffer” its 
If concilia- 
tion or mediation fail, the Board may 
“seek to induce the parties 


services in a labor dispute. 


voluntarily 
to submit the controversy to arbitra- 
tion.” 

The bill adds, however, on the latter 
point a proviso: “Provided, That the 


failure or refusal of either party to 





NEXT WEEK | 
SPECIAL 12-PAGE SECTION ON| 
Reconstruction and the| 


Strike Wave 
By Jack Barbash and 
W. S. Woytinsky 
(Due to printing difficulties this sup- 
plement, scheduled for this issue, had 
to be postponed a week.) 
ALSO NEXT WEEK— 
Olga Corey will report on the conven- 
tion of the United Automobile Workers 
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agree to arbitration shall not be deemed 
to be a violation of any duty or obli- 
gation imposed by this Act.” 


Thus the bill sets up a system of 
voluntary conciliation, mediation and 
arbitration. There is nothing of a 
coercive nature in the bill as it will 
come from the Senate in the next day 
or two. But it is pertinent to add a few 
more things to the bill to broaden the 
perspective of the difference between the 
Senate version and the House version of 
H.R. 4908, as the Case Bill is officially 
known. 

The Senate 
opening: 


version states in its 

“That the Congress hereby declares 
that the objectives of this Act are to 
encourage settlement of disputes between 
labor and management by collective 
bargaining and by conciliation, media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration, thereby 
minimizing industrial strife, strikes, and 
lock-outs.” 

Particularly interesting is the bill’s 
statement of Public Policy. 

“Sec. 3. It is the policy of the United 
States that— 

“(a) Sound and stable industrial peace 
and the advancement of the general 
welfare, health, and safety of the nation 
and of the best interests of employers 
and employees can best be secured by 
the settlement of issues between em- 
ployers and employees through the proc- 
esses of conference and collective bar- 
gaining between employers and the rep- 
resentatives of their employees.” 

In another section of the bill, there is 
this further noteworthy paragraph: 

“Final adjustment by a method agreed 
upon by the parties is hereby declared 
to be the desirable method for settle- 
ment of grievance disputes arising over 
the application or interpretation of an 
existing collective bargaining agreement. 
The Board’s conciliation and mediation 
services should be utilized only as a las/ 
resort and in exceptional cases in the 
settlement of grievance disputes.” 

These sections make it clear that the 
liberal Senators who will approve it are 
intent on supporting and strengthening 
the democratic process of collective bar- 
gaining. 

And, finally, the bill states that noth- 
ing in it shall be construed as impairing 
the National Labor Relations Act or the 
Federal Anti-Injunction Act. 

On Monday of this week an effort to 
break down the constructive approach of 
the Senate’s bill was made by Senators 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), Robert A. 
Taft (R., Ohio), Joseph H. Ball (R., 
Minn.) and Forrest C. Donnell (R. Mo.). 

Senator Taft tried to amend the bill 
to make unions subject to suit in order 
to enforce contracts. This was beaten 
10 to 4. 


Senator Ball tried to amend the bill 
to require a 60-day waiting period be- 
fore a strike could be called, and to 
establish it as a “duty” by law for em- 
ployers and employees to avoid strikes. 
That was defeated 9 to 6. 

In another attempted amendment, 
Senator Ball tried to exempt from the 
coverage of the Wagner Act supervisors 
employees or foremen who spend at least 
80 percent of their time in supervision 
of other workers and not more than 20 
percent in production work. That was 
defeated 9 to 6. 

Senator Donnell tried to remove the 
board from the Department of Labor. 
That was defeated 13 to 2. 

And Senator Ellender tried to estab- 
lish a fact-finding committee in labor 
disputes involving public utilities whose 
rates are fixed by law. Such committee 
would have been empowered only to in- 
vestigate the disputes and make reports, 
but not to take any action. This was 
beaten 9 to 6. 

As this is being written, there are still 
two more amendments to come before 
the Senate Labor Committee. One is by 
the indefatigable Senator Taft, designed 
to forbid “secondary boycotts” in cases 
where union workers refuse to handle 








formed.” They refused. 


coffee. 


ment-in-exile. 


and the puppet regime in Warsaw. 


of course. 





New Facts About the 16 Poles 


New details, hitherto unpublished, have come to light regarding the arrest ang 
trial of the 16 Polish Underground leaders lured out of hiding by the Russian; 
under a guarantee of safety to negotiate with the Communists on the broadening 
of the Polish Government installed in Warsaw by the Red Army. The conference, 
were to begin March 16, 1945. As soon as they appeared the democratic Polish 
leaders were imprisoned. They were told by the Russians that “You must renounee 
the Polish Government-in-exile if a Government of National Unity is to jp 


The 16 were placed in an airplane, with two Red Army pilots, a captain, ang 
a historian. When the plane reached the Moscow airport, the pilot told the captain Anni 
that the airport authorities refused them permission to land. The plane circlej day, 
around the airport until the gasoline was nearly exhausted. 
Army captain took over the controls and made a skillful crash landing in a field pa 
covered with snow, to save his own life. 
authorities had deliberately planned an “accident,” and were quite willing ty day; 
sacrifice four Russians in order to get rid of the 16 Poles. ee New 

In Moscow they were thrown into separate cells, with strong lights burning 
into their faces day and night. Whenever they fell asleep a guard would awakey Debs 
them. Their daily fare was one pound of bread, a bowl of soup, and a cup of WC. 
For seven weeks the 16 Poles were grilled almost constantly, in an effort oho 
to break down their resistance and force them to confess that, under instructions 
from the Poles in London, they had committed acts of terror and sabotage against 
the Red Army. The purpose of the whole plot was to discredit the Polish Govern. 


The Poles realized that the Moscow 


But one of them, A. Pajdak, leader of the Polish Socialist Party, did not 
appear in court and his fate remains a mystery. 
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At the trial the 16 Poles maintained their dignity and integrity, refusing Gerh 
to follow the example of the old Bolsheviks in the 1936-1937 purges, who accused Volk: 
themselves of ridiculous crimes they could not have committed. They “confessed” Reicl 
to only one “crime”—that of being politically opposed to totalitarian Communism 
Their “guilt” had been decided in advance, Euro 








6:30 
2 é ; wele 
During the “investigation” he and 








| had answered every question with “No.” It was rumored in the courtroom that utive 
| he had committed suicide. Mi... 
* Anthony Eden hotly protested when Molotov calmly announced at the San Tues 

| Francisco UNO conference that the 16 were under arrest. The British and Amer- Coor 
| ican Governments had urged these Poles to come out of hiding and negotiate oy 
with the Russians for the formation of a Polish Government of National Unity ra 

| in accordance with the Yalta formula. However, Bolsheviks have nothing but anno 
| scorn for the diplomatic protests of democratic governments, and they went ahead Mort 
| with their conspiracy to destroy their opponents in Poland, of which the jailing of and 
| the 16 was part. The episode was an international scandal for a while, and then Frid 
| forgotten by the diplomats. But the Polish people will not forget. Broa 
j nual 

—— Ario 

Clae 

products of an employer involved in a declaring “this is a blueprint of the i sens 
labor dispute. ‘half-slave’ part of the world.” Jose 
According to reliable information, « * + “. 


Senator Taft’s latest amendment will be 
as soundly beaten as his other efforts 
to knife labor. 

The stalwarts who have been fighting 
labor’s battle in the Senate Committee 
are Chairman Murray and_ Senators 
David I. Walsh (D., Mass.), Elbert D. 
Thomas (D., Utah), Claude Pepper (D., 
Fla.), Lister Hill (D., Ala.), Dennis 
Chavez (D., N. M.), James M. Tunnell 
(D., Dela.), Joe Guffey, (D., Pa.) and 
George D. Aiken, R., Vt.). 


* a 


Taree Russian stowaways, who have 
spent months on Ellis Island in fear 
for their lives if they are returned to 
the Soviet Union, would be permitted 
entry into the United States under a 
bill favorably reported this week by the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

The measure was introduced by Rep. 
Luce (R., Conn.), who 
personally appeared before the com- 
mittee to plead for the lives of the three 
men—Alexander Kalinin, Paul Lougbine 
and Leon Razwadowsky. 


Clare Boothe 


Mrs. Luce introduced evidence that all 
three of the men would be refused entry 
which was the last country 
in before coming to the United 


into Fr ance, 
they were 
States. 
With moving eloquence, the Connecti- 
cut Congresswoman pleaded before the 
committee that if these men were re- 
turned to their native land, they would 
be liable to execution or imprisonment, 
because two of them had been taken 
prisoner by the Germans during the war, 
and all of them had demonstrated their 
desire to reach a democratic country. 
Mrs. Luce read to the committee an 
oath of allegiance taken by members of 
the Red Army, in which they swear that 
“under no conditions will I be taken 
alive as a prisoner of war,” and added 
that, if necessary, they will kill them- 
selves rather than be taken prisoner. 
She also displayed a map of the lo- 
cation of concentration camps in Russia, 
together with data on conditions in them, 


Box SCORE FOR SKEPTICS: Eleven i Topi 


The 


press releases issued by OPA were mi erty 
ceived this week by the Washingtn ji Com 
Bureau of The New Leader. This ifm 1p 


what they announced: New price it “" 

° ocne 
creases—6. Maintenance of present pritt fet 
levels—3. General explanatory—2. —_ 


Recapitulation of weekly totals for ui Ave, 


past four weeks: Satu 
Price decreases—1. Price increase- “4 
38. Present levels maintained—17. Pra ie 


‘controls suspended—3, 
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—————- REPORT OF DEATHS == 


|is making a play for new safely de 


| bolstered with figures. 
|past 14 years, Lewis stated, 28,00) 
| miners have been killed and 1,004,000 
| have been injured. To this Harry M.) 


|Company, delivered a withering ™ 


| death,” said Moses, “and the number) 
| injured was only 646,591.” ; 


‘they mean that “every day three me 
'die” and more than 150 are wound 
| in order that we may have coal. 


| troubles of dirt-streaked men who S 
|down into the dark holes to pull # 
|our coal. “What-are-you-going-to* 
| about-it?” he slowly asked. “Nothing 





Note to Chester Bowles: Attaby 


hester, hold that line! 








EXAGGERATED 


N the negotiations for a new bitum- 
nous coal agreement John L. Lewis 








Soe zs’ U Mas 





vices in the mines. His argument & 






















Moses, president of the H. €. Fri 







ply. “Only 14,615 have been done 








If the’ Moses figures are correth 












A lot of nice people object to Jo} 
L. Lewis. They might, even, have 
jected to his way of dramatizing the 



















Because you've done nothing 
yesterday? .. . Caesar, we who 
about to die salute you. You —a 
these conditions by your silent 
Then he paused, and for a long tl | 
nothing could be heard in the &™ 
hotel room but the heavy bre# 
of the men under attack. The# 
added pointedly, “And we 


now? 
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oF NEWS 
, NATIONAL 
‘chicago, Til: Eugenie Claessens in 
e of promotion and organization 
rk reports local committee working 
nicely in preparations for meeting of the 
National Executive Committee on April 
@7 at the Hotel Hamilton. The Confer- 
ace of American Progressives and a 
Chicago Conference for Independent Po- 
Itical Action will convene during the 
same week-end. The Eugene Victor Debs 
Anniversary Banquet will be held Sun- 
day, April. 7, 6:30 p. m., at Hotel Hamil- 
tpn... Make reservations with the secre- 
fary, Miss Claessens at 166 West Wash- 
ington Ave., phone: Central 8475. ... 
National Action Committee meets Tues- 
day; March 26, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., 
New York... . Trenton, N. J.: August 
Gaessens speaks on “Eugene Victor 
Bebs,” Sunday, March 31, 8 p. m., at the 
W.C. Labor Lyceum. . . . Newark, N. J.: 
§chool for Social Science, 14 Hill St., 
Monday, March 25, Prof. Rubin Gotesky, 
The Future of Atomic Warfare.” 
NEW YORK CITY 
General Membership meeting, Tuesday, 
April 2, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St. 
Gerhart H. Seger, Editor of the “Neue 
Yolkszeitung,” former member of the 
Reichstag and recently returned from a 
visit to Germany, will speak on “Inside 
Europe Today.”. . . Installation of New 
Officers, Dinner, Wednesday, April 10, 
6:30 p. m., at the Parkside Hotel. Also 
welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Heimann, 
band returned soldiers. ... City Exec- 
utive Committee meets Wednesday, March 
%.... Bronx County Committee meets 
Tuesday, March 26, at Dr. Maggin’s.... 
Coordinating Committee meets Saturday, 
» March 30, noon.... May Day Celebration 
for International Peace ard Social De- 
moracy, Wednesday, May 1. Watch for 
announcements of hall, program, etc. ... 
Morris Waldman speaks on “The UNO 
and Permanent Peace,” New Era Club, 
Friday, March 22, 9 p. m., 274 East 
Broadway. Hyman L. Greenberg Br.: An- 
nual Social, Sat., March 23, 9 p.m., 11 
Arion Pl., B’klyn. Morris Waldman, Aug. 
Claessens, and others.... August Claes- 
sens speaks on Friday, March 22, at the 
Joseph Baskin Br., 621 Livonia Street, 
Bklyn, Topic: “The Jew and the World 
Situation”; Saturday, March 23, 9 p. m., 
The Group, 150 West 85th St., New York. 
Topic: “Collectivism and Individual Lib- 
erty’; Sunday, March 24, 5 p. m., The 
Community Church, 40 East 35th St. 
Topic: “The Proposed British Loan”; 
Monday, March 25, 8:30 p. m., Rand 
School. Topic: “Class Interests and Con- 
ficts.”. .. Claessens-East Bronx Branch 
meets Monday, March 25, 862 E. Tremont 
p Ave., Bronx. Social and Card Party last 
Saturday was a great success. ... Rus- 
sian Branch: Social Gathering, Satur- 
day, March 30, 8:30 p. m., at 150 West 
Sth St., N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


Workers Education Service, organ- 
ized to serve Georgia labor move- 
ment, needs FIELD PROGRAM 
LEADERS, DIRECTOR research and 
publication. Applicants need exper- 
lence workers’ education or adult 
education. Good salary. Write to 
Director, 1120 Candler Building, 
NTA, Ga. 
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$1,000 for food for Austria. 





Phil Heller, Exec. Director 


New York City 10, N. Y. 
Dear Friends: 


International Solidarity Committee 
303 Fourth Avenue, Room 516 


Please send me shipping instructions and the name of an anti- 
fascist to whom | can send food packages and mail. 
what language group you prefer.) 

1 am enclosing a contribution Of $..ccccccccsomsmemenee 
packages may be sent to democratic anti-fascists. 


YOU CAN HELP!—Send Food Direct to Anti-Fascists! 


Thousands of European anti-Fascists have already been ‘‘adopted’’ by Americans who send them 
food packages. and mail since the International Solidarity Committee was organized last summer. 


But the need continues to be very great. The Committee has just received from the Spanish Trade 
Union (UGT) center in France a list of 1,000 names of sick and wounded Republicans; from Italy a long 
list of anti-Facists; 500 names of Norwegian Resistance men; a list of Poles freed from concentration camps; 
also lists of French, Jews, Germans, etc. All these men are sick or wounded. They need and deserve our help. 

The Swedish Trade Unions have organized. a committee to help Austrian anti-Fascists. Through them 
| we can send 36-lb. food packages for $10 to the first fighters against Fascism. We are also sending them 


| The International Solidarity Committee calls on all progressives and trade unionists to measure up 


: Food for Anti-Fascists 


—yYou can adopt an anti-fascist family and send them food packages. 
—You can contribute for packages. 
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to the urgency of the need. 
The Committee will send you 
the name and address of an 
individual whom you can 
“adopt” and send food par- 
cels directly. Or you can 


contribute toward packages. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOLIDARITY 


COMMITTEE 
303 Fourth Av., New York 10, N.Y. 








Human Events of the Past Month Worth Reprinting 


@ Franco learns slowly, but he learns, 
the technique of propaganda as practiced 
by Stalin and Hitler. The Madrid radio 
on March 11 likened the USA, France, 
and Britain to “German Nazis and Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks.” The three nations that 
called for the peaceful abolition of Fasc- 
ism in Spain “have caught the infection 
of the ‘absolutist and imperialist men- 
tality.” Spain, says Franco, has as much 
right to be Fascist as Russia to be 
Communist or the USA to be democratic. 

Simultaneously the Moscow _ radio 
scolded the western democracies for con- 
tinued appeasement of Franco! 

@ Coalition government has been made 
fashionable in Europe, and the American 
Congress has adapted the idea—reac- 
tionary Republicans and bourbon South- 
ern Democrats are organizing their bloc 
to rule this nation and block any more 
liberal or “New Deal” legislation. The 
progressives of both parties likewise 
made a vain effort to get together, with- 
out perceptible achievements so far. Re- 
actionary members of Congress are more 
cohesive and homogeneous than the 
liberals. Since FDR died the reactionary 
bloc has either defeated or emasculated 
every progressive bill presented, from 
the FEPC to the housing bill and the full 
employment bill. 

@ Representative Hatton Sumner of 
Texas should know: he has been in Con- 
gress for 34 years; he says that our 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
: Filled 








Federal Government is “an instrumen- 
tality of favoritism, tyranny, oppression, 
and corruption.” He damned both parties 
as unprincipled, guided by expediency. 
Sumners is what is usually called a reac- 
tionary, so his testimony carries weight. 
He said the government is “beyond demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, inefficient,” 
in announcing that he will not seek re- 
election. Only two others have been in 
Congress longer—Representatives Sab- 
bath and Doughton. 


@ The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is revising the terms for the 
renewal of licenses for radio stations so 
that “advertising excesses” will be 
curbed. 1 hope that they will outlaw 
singing ads, the greatest atrocity of 
modern radio. 


@ A new light rivaling the brilliance 
of the sun has been produced by Western 
Union engineers. Appropriate to these 
times, it is known as “regimented light.” 
But even with such a light, a modern 
Diogenes would be frustrated in his 
search in most areas of this earth. 


@ Premier Sjahrir of Indonesia pro- 
tested the arrival of 2,400 Dutch troops 


to take over the duties the British are 
anxious to relinquish. But negotiations 
with the Dutch for self-government con- 
tinue, thus far without results. 


@ Canada granted Britain a loan of 
$1,250,000,000, on the same terms as the 
proposed loan of nearly $4,000,000,000 by 
the USA, and cancelled a debt of $425,- 
000,000, the cost of training British pilots 
in Canada during the war. But India 
has not granted any credits to Britain. 


@ Herbert Lehman, who has resigned 
as head of UNRRA, declared that the 
governments of Rumania and Bulgaria 
still refuse permission for UNRRA to 
operate in those countries. Hungary has 
recently given permission after long 
negotiations. This was in answer to 
charges from Jewish organizations that 
UNRRA has failed to provide relief to 
starving Jews in the Balkans. Certain 
American Jews chose to blame Lehman, 
not the Communists who dominate the 
Balkans. 


@ Four countries produced seven- 
eights of the world’s oil: United States 
231,000,000 tons; Venezuela, 46,000,000; 
USSR, 25,000,000; Iran, 17,000,000. 








MONDAY, MARCH 25th 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27th 
8:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28th 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30th 


young people) 
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SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS 
at the Rand School of Social Science 
For the Week Beginning March 25, 1946 


PROGRESS VERSUS REACTION (new August Claessens 
SCIENCE OF 
(Part of the 
series, Psychiatry and Social Recon- 


8:30 p. m. 
course) TOWARD 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
struction). 
TUESDAY, MARCH 26th 
8:30 p.m. Philosophy of Politics 


MORALITY IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


8:15 p.m. THE ROOSEVELT ERA 
8:30 p. m. LABOR’'S POLITICS, Pressure Groups. 
The P.A.C., and Independent Political 
Action. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 29th 
6:45 p.m, Poetry of Robert Browning 
8:30 p. m. Plays of William Shakespeare 


1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.Youth Forum (Discussion greup for 


A bulletin describing many other courses will be sent FREE on request. 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 EAST 15ht STREET, New York 3, N. Y. 


Dr. SAMUEL ATKIN 


Ralph Gilbert Ross 
LYMAN BRYSON 


FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
AARON LEVENSTEIN 


Bernard D. N. Grebanier 
Bernard D. N. Grebanier 


Fritz Karsen 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








UNO and Anglo-American Cooperation 


HE reaction to Winston Churchill's two powerful 

speeches in this country has revealed some curi- 

ous confusion of thought. The kind of Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation which Churchill advocated is repre- 
sented as inconsistent with the ideals and purposes of 
the United Nations Organization. Byrnes was perhaps 
thinking of this type of criticism when he repudiated 
the idea of an American alliance either with Great 
Britain or with 
foreign policy in the following terms: 

“The United States is committed to the 
support of the charter of the United Na- 
tions. Should the occasion arise, our mili- 
tary strength will be used to support the 
purposes and principles of the charter.” 
This is an admirable nutshell definition of a proper 


Russia, and laid down American 


American foreign policy, designed to oppose lawless, 
trealy-breaking aggression and to uphold the ideals 
to which all members of the United Nations commitied 
themselves in the following excerpt from the Pre- 
amble to the Charter: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations, de- 
termined . .. to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and to 
establish conditions under which justice and 

respect for the obligations arising from treaties 

and other sources of international law can be 

maintained and... to ensure, by the acceptance 
of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, except in the com- 

mon interest... . 

Now anvone who has followed the development 
of the international situation with any care, anyone 
who has even read the news despatches during the 
last few weeks should realize that the United Nations 
charter can only be made a living reality by the 
closest kind of cooperation between the two great 
the United States and Great 
Should that cooperation fail or falter, the 
Nations charter 


democratic powers, 
, 
Britain 


United 


worthless s¢ rap of paper, like the score and more of 


become a 


would quis kly 
treaties and international agreements which Stalin 
has torn up during the war and postwar period. 

\lany pro Soviet apologists have been shifting their 
controversial ground. In the light of such recent 
events as the obvious Soviet violation of the treaty 
promise to evacuate Iran by March 2, of the equally 
hindine promise, at the Moscow conference of boreign 
Ministers, to withdraw from Manchuria by February 1, 
it is simply impossible to sustain very convincingly the 
warlime propaganda legend of Stalin as the man who 
always keeps his word 


* * * 


Nox American public opinion is being assailed with 
a new propaganda line to the effect that maybe the 
Soviet Union is occasionally guilty of wrongdoing 
but then British imperialism is a dreadful thing. and 
we ought to keep out of these foreign quarrels any- 
way. This latest Kremlin propaganda line is calcu- 
lated to appeal to anti-British prejudice in this country 
and also to those former isolationists who have not 
appre ialed the profound implic ations of the atomic 
bomb and of the disappearance of any semblance of 
balance of power on the European and Asiatic conti- 
nents. 

But it will not pass the test of serious analysis. Of 
course colonial imperialism is an evil. It would 
greatly strengthen the prospects of creating a world 
defensive coalition against the unlimited designs of 
Soviet expansion, if India were given constitutional 
liberty, if other colonial areas, depending on their 
degree of national consciousness and literacy. could 
be set on the road to self-government. There is every 
reason to believe that the present British Government 
is sincerely seeking for solutions along these lines. 
Attlee’s promise of independence for India within or 
outside the Commonwealth is proof of that. 

American maintenance of a neutral, mediating posi- 
tion as between the Soviet Union and Britain would 
make sense if both were aggressive expanding powers. 
But this is clearly not the case. There is nothing in 


16 


the postwar record of Britain (or of the United States) 
which is even remotely comparable with the gigantic 
process of infiltration 
which has led to the outright annexation of territory 
inhabited by some 25,000,000 people and to the es- 


tablishment of paramount Soviet influence in a dozen 


landgrabbing and _ political 


countries and areas from the Elbe to the Pacific, 
from Eastern Germany to Manchuria, from the Arctic 
to the Persian Gulf. Outside the Soviet frontiers more 
than 150,000,000 people in a wide variety of countries 
—Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Northern Iran, Manchuria, Northern Korea, Rumania, 
Finland. Czechoslovakia—have been reduced to vari- 
ous degrees of Soviet vassalage. 

It would be criminal weakness and downright blind- 
ness to ignore this enormous growth in the military 


power and economic resources of a totalitarig 
The excuses put forward for this predatory exp 
the need for “security” (which can only be ad 
in the absolute sense, by the conquest of the 
need for oil, when Soviet scientists and geogr ol 
claim that their country possesses from thirty lo 
percent of the world’s oil resources, “fear of att 
by Iran or Greece, can only deceive those who4 
very willing to be deceived. 

This Scviet expansion obviously cannot be con 
by treaties or diplomatic engagements, of which’ 
many have already been broken, or by appe ¢ 
Stalin’s better nature, or by suppliant pleas for q 
Big Three meeting. which could only be angifi 
Munich-Yalta. [t can be contained by a clear jg 
tion that the United States and Britain, acting jg 
closest political, diplomatic and, if necessary, mil 
cooperation. will throw a ring of steel around 
area of lawless aggression. 

The test before the impending session of the Se 
Council is clear and simple: to bring about ung 
tional and prompt withdrawal of Soviet troops fife 
Jran and Manchuria. Once this objective hag 
achieved. it should be possible to discuss hows 
Bevin’s appealing phrase, we can create condilis 
under which “the old world can settle down.” Butt 
must be no appeasement, no skulduggery. no pay 
of blackmail, which is just as fruifless in internatig 
affairs as in private affairs. Otherwise UNO It 
come as emply a shell as the League of Nations. | 








There Was — and Is — 


Tue German underground opposition to the Nazis 
was far stronger than was estimated by most commen- 
tators. The facts revealed in Berlin on March 17 con- 
nected with the plot to assassinate Hitler on July 20, 
1944, indicate that with the help of the Allies the Ger- 
mans could have overthrown the Nazi regime and 
ended the war. The putsch was preceded by five at- 
tempts to do away with Hitler, One reason for the 
repeated failures was that the underground was so 
widespread. The numbers involved in the’ various 
plots were Loo large for secrecy, 

In his story inthe NY Times of March 18, €.L. Sulz- 
not 5.000 
were executed for being in the plot. Thousands of 


berger makes several errors. Over 20,000 


Social Democrats of both right and left wings were 
involved—not just a few right-wingers. Sulzberger 
errs. too, in putting down Karl Goerdler as a “con- 
servative or reactionary.” He was a right-wing liberal 
who worked closely with Social Democrats before and 
during the war. 

The plot against the Nazis had wide support, not 
only among the workers, but in the Army, the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches and among intellectuals. As 
in France, Poland and other occupied countries, polit- 
ical, religious and class differences were thrust aside in 
the fight against a common foe. 

The leading Social Democrats in the plot were 


Wilhelm Adolf Julius 


Leber, all of whom were slated for cabinet posts in 


Leuschner, Reichwein and 
the coalition government that was to be set up, and 
Kurt Haubach and Walter Mierendorf. Communists 
were nol im luded in the { onspiracy bec ause they were 
not trusted. One of the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist underground was a Gestapo 
agent who betrayed the Social Democrats when they 
met with the Communists to discuss the coming putsch. 

The actual assassination plot was organized from 
the top primarily by Army officers. Since they wese 
either ex-Nazis or reactionaries or conservatives, they 
were distrusted by left-wingers and were not able to 
organize formidable support among the workers. ‘The 


Good Stuff in Germany 


plan was to surrender to the Anglo-American f 
and retreat to Germany’s 1938 borders before g 
ating peace terms. Because the plotters wished tog 
Russian occupation, they limited their appeal for 
to the western Allies. For fear of rousing the 
cions of Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt refused 
This brought bewilderment and confusion inted 
ranks of the anti-Nazis. 

The first contact of the conspirators with theo 
world was through Anthony Eden. That was as@ 
as May, 1932. \ 


his insistence upon unconditional surrender. Tf 


Roosevelt was especially adam 


Darlan and Badoglio deals were justified beca 

speeded the collapse of Malian Fascism, surelfl 
understanding with the German plotters would ' 
been a wise expedient. Eveh without encouragél 
from Allied sources, the July plot in Germ 
celeraled What might 

happened in the Reich could not have been worsé 
what has happened. 


Italian capitulation. 


The German Generals who tried to kill Hitler 
for their bungling with their lives. Most of them 
at best, careerists motivated by lust for power, Tew 
and nationalist pride. The Socialists and demot 
who sacrificed their lives in this vain attempt 
a different sort. They represented great ma 
brave men and women for whom this was to be 
the culminating act in a perilous and contiuous 
ground effort. 


German Socialists and other democrats havel 
slandered, not merely by such men as Rex Ste 
the Communists, but even by Socialists of other 
The truth about their heroic resistance to N 
just beginning to leak out. Masses of material 
subject are in the files of the British and An 
intelligence services. It is time to bring it inte 
open. It has far more than historical importe 
will furnish evidence that among the German 
there is plenty of the stout stuf! out of which 
racies are built. 
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